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CLIPPER FLEETS 


What They Are 
How They Operate 


Latest News on Oil Labor Dispute, Page 17 
Their Effect on Marketers ne Dispute, Page 1 


A Jobber Specialist Goes to Work, Page 55 
See Page 46 
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Give ’er a twist, Willie ... and watch out! 
These old babies had the kick of a Missouri 
mule and when they got cantankerous it was a 
good idea to “proceed with caution.” 


Still, they were really wonderful in their time 
and many a motorist today remembers them 
with great affection as the pioneers of modern 
motor transportation. 


It’s only when you compare them with the 
shining beauties that cruise gracefully over our 
highways today that you realize just how far 
the automotive and oil industries have pro- 
gressed. 


So successfully have they advanced, that 
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modern cars, and the petroleum products that 
keep them running so well, are symbols of de- 
pendability to millions of motorists. 


The Gulf Oil Companies are proud of the 
part they have played in the progress of motor 
transportation through the years. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Typical of a line of gate valves designed to prevent leaks—as well 
as stop them—is OPW's 43-A. 


It has a full body. Its full stem thread insures contact, closed or open. 
Gland packing keeps friction always against the gland—away from the 
packing. It has strong pipe ends. Male and female ball and socket self 
aligning discs and tapered seats make a perfect seal. This means a tight 
fit—no leaks. 


The OPW range of style is wide. It includes RISING or NON- 
RISING stem types. HANDLE or BONNET LOCKED. Quick-open- 


ing THROTTLE type. MANUAL or SELF-CLOSING. By-pass 
PRESSURE RELIEF. Sizes range from !/2" to 3" inclusive. 


No. 215 GATE VALVE No. 125 GS 
Flanged ends permit bolting valves to end. 
Gland-packed with special gasoline packing. 


Non-rising stem, wedge-type solid disc. Also 
glond packed, 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon. 








OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


I'm interested in receiving detailed information on your com- 
plete line of Gate Valves and other equipment for handling 
hazardous liquids. 


CORPORATION ee 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES Company 

for handling hazardous liquids Address 

2735 COLERAIN AVE City 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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In service stations across the nation the 
M & S Model 80 Pump has won high 
acceptance. It is a quality pump that 
invites comparison to prove its superi- 
ority . . . its design, dependability and 
longer service. 

Built for service a rigid “quality con- 
trol” system assures precision parts— 
careful inspection insures long life. Each 
pump is performance tested with the most 
modern testing equipment .. . 
for smooth, trouble-free operation. 

The M & S Model 80 Pump is designed 
to attract sales . . . built to provide satis- 
faction. Premium quality is built into 
every feature. A pumping unit engi- 
neered and proved to last longer . . . a 
precision-machined meter made with the 
skill put into a fine watch . . . a ruggedly 
built housing, weather-proved to stand 
the most severe usage . . . a large capac- 
ity air separator capable of handling gaso- 
line or diesel fuel. 

This is the pump that is quality- 
engineered to give more service with less 
servicing. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
Salisbury, Maryland 

















A NATIONAL SALES REGISTER proved one of the best investments 


MR. CLARK’S NATIONAL SYSTEM posts charge sales in seconds at the 
ever made by J. H. Clark, proprietor of Clark’s Esso Service Station. 


time of sale. 


“My National Sales Register 





saves me ‘1,300 yearly... 


handles charge sales as fast as cash !” 


“Like most service station operators, I was plagued 
with forgotten charges that cost me an average of 
about $2 a day. My National Sales Register re- 
duced this loss, saving me about $600 a year. We 
now handle charge sales on the register, which 
posts each account to date in seconds, even 
automatically computing and forwarding balances. 

“TI also estimate a yearly saving of $375 in elim- 
inating mistakes in addition. 

“Then, too, the departmental information pro- 
vided by my National System is worth at least 
$325 a year. It helps me run my business efficiently 
and profitably. 

“So, besides saving money, I now profit also by 
complete control over Cash, Charge, Received-on- 
Account and Paid-Out Transactions. The itemized 
receipt builds and maintains customer good will.” 


The savings a National System gives Clark’s Esso 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


6 


Service Station, Greensboro, North Carolina, leads 
Mr. Clark to recommend it to all. service station 
owners. 


Like Mr. Clark you, too, can prevent unseen 
losses and get tighter, money-making control over 
your business. With operating costs continually 
rising, a sound business system is more important 
than ever. For protection that saves money and in- 
formation that makes money, call your National 
representative today. He’ll be glad to show you 
how you can cut your losses and increase your 
profits. 
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TAX WRITEOFF SLOWDOWN-—It's going to be 
tougher and tougher to get applications approved for 
rapid tax amortization, except for top drawer projects 
directly connected with the defense effort. Reason is 
that most programs already have enough applications 
to reach expansion goals—although this is not yet the 
case in all phases of the oil expansion program. 


‘LAST WORD’ ROAD TEST—A $2,500,000 road test 
to top all road tests is being proposed to all the states 
by the Transportation Committee of the American 
Assn. of State Highway Officials. The undertaking 
would be carried out somewhere in the Midwest and 
be intended to develop information well beyond that 
already obtained from Pennsylvania and Maryland 
trials and that planned to be obtained from an Idaho 
test this summer. In addition to engineering studies, 
research would be made into various economic fac- 
tors of interest to both operators and makers of 
trucks, and economic factors relating to tax struc- 
tures and road rules legislation. The Highway Re- 
search Board again might head up the project, with 
the states, federal government, and petroleum, truck- 
ing and vehicle manufacturing interests co-operating. 


MUD-SNOW WHITEWALLS—Latest thing in white 
sidewall tires will be the addition next fall to the TBA 
line of one oil company, of tires with mud-snow treads. 
These will be either in conventional black walls or in 
white sidewalls. 


DIVORCEMENT MOVE?—There’s talk in Maryland 
that oil divorcement will be proposed in the legisla- 
ture. The lawmakers’ next regular session is sched- 
uled to start Jan. 7, 1953. 


SYNTHETIC LUBES—Chemical Division of Naval 
Research Laboratory currently is preparing a more 
elaborate report on the joint development by Navy 
and Agriculture Departments of synthetic lubricants 
from turpentine. First revealed this month at meet- 
ing of American Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. in Val- 
dosta, Ga., new synthetics are the result of two years 
of research. Preliminary reports say that by using 
pinic acid in combination with high-boiling alcohols, 
many “excellent new classes of synthetic lubricants” 
can be made. So far lubes for aircraft gas turbine 
engines, instrument oils and greases and hydraulic 
fluids have been produced. 
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BRAKE ON EXPANSION?—It doesn’t take much 
crystal ball gazing to foretell that the oil expansion 
program, due to get under way in the third quarter 
of this year, is going to cost considerably more than 
planned. With steel due to go up at least $3 a ton 
and with labor prices in general apt to rise, it’s certain 
that proposed expansion, originally estimated at 
around $10 billion, will rise several millions. How- 
ever, PAD officials say they have had no indication 
from the oil industry that it will back away from ex- 
pansion. 
e*e @ 


POLITICAL PLUM — Petroleum shippers on inland 
waterways as well as other interested parties are 
alarmed that authority and responsibility of maintain- 
ing navigable rivers may be taken from control of 
Corps of Engineers and given entirely to Interior 
Department, where it might become a political plum. 
While flood control has been a function of the In- 
terior Department, until a few weeks ago shippers on 
inland waters considered full transfer only an idle 
threat. Since seizure of steel by government, they 
see such a change as possible at any time. Army En- 
gineers have had authority over river improvements 
as a civil function since World War I. Other agencies 
also interested in inland waters and their delegated 
duties are: Navy—security and operation of certain 
bridges; Treasury Department —Coast Guard (ice 
breaking) and alcohol tax unit (certain shipments) ; 
Department of Interior—fiood control. 


VACATION SPREAD—Many oil companies now con- 
sider the normal vacation “season”’ for their employes 
as beginning in April and extending through October. 
Lengthening terms of service, giving more individuals 
the right to three-week and four-week vacations, can 
be expected to stretch out the season still further in 
the opinion of most oil executives. In some depart- 
ments of oil company offices, full-time relief or fill-in 
personnel, ranging in number from a single man or 
woman, on up to crews of indefinite size, are now em- 
ployed on a year around basis. 


ON-THE-SPOT SALES RESEARCH—One chemical 
company sales department has found that by having 
salesmen make out their reports on IBM cards, in- 
formation thus obtained makes it possible to compile 
extensive sales research data easily and almost at a 
moment’s notice. Significance of this development is 
that interest in the idea is being evidenced by sales 
departments of oil companies. 
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Longer Life For Sucker Rods 
and Tubing with COREXIT 


Corexit brings new profits from pumping 
wells by checking sucker rod and tubing 
failures due to corrosion. This compound 
prevents failures that cost you in lost pump- 
ing time and production man-hours, as 
well as the cost of replacing or repairing 
corrosion - damaged equipment. 


Forms Protective Coating 


After Corexit is injected or batch-dumped 
into the well annulus, it gradually builds up a 
protective coating inside the tubing and on the 
sucker rods to prevent new corrosion. Where 
corrosion has already started, tests show that 
Corexit seeks out pits and other corroded spots 
and coats them first, to check further corrosion. 


Prevents Hydrogen Embrittlement 


Many sucker rod failures can be traced to 
hydrogen embrittlement. On old sucker rods, 
Corexit coats the corroded spots, preventing the 
entrance of additional atomic hydrogen. On 
mew sucker rods, Corexit combats hydrogen 
embrittlement. 


Try Corexit for six months, and note the 
substantial savings. Write for information. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


P. O. BOX 2180 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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“At National 
Cash Register 


we believe...” 


STANLEY €. ALLYN 


President, National Cash Register Company 


“At National Cash Register we believe a thrifty employee is a better employee 
and a better citizen. By providing the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Defense 
Bonds we help our employees practice the thrift habit and build up a backlog 
of savings for their future security. By buying Bonds they become share- 


holders in their country.” 


The employee who joins the Payroll Savings Plan be- 
comes a man with an objective—a young fellow who 
realizes that the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds 
is a sure way to the down payment on a home... a 
father who wants to provide for Junior’s college educa- 
tion ... an older man, with an eye to retirement and 
personal security. 


The man with an objective is a better employee. He 
knows that a day lost from work is just that much out 
of his take-home savings. He doesn’t take chances— 
wants to stay off the accident list. He has a new realiza- 
tion that better work on his part will lead to advance- 


ment—and a larger monthly allotment for Defense 
Bonds. 


The man with an objective is a better citizen, holds his 
head a little higher. He is buying a growing share in 


America . . . helping to combat inflation . . . making a 
real contribution to the defense effort. 

These employee and employer benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan are reflected in the records of thou- 
sands of companies. Figures show that as employee 
participation in a Payroll Savings Plan grows to 60%, 
70% or higher, absenteeism decreases, the “Lost Time 
Accidents” curve goes down and production goes up. 

If 60% or more of your employees are not Men With 
Objectives, do something about it. Phone, wire or write 
to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C.. 
and your State Director, Treasury Department, will 
show you how to install a Payroll Savings Plan, or how 
to build an existing Plan. 

During 1951, over 1,500,000 employed men and wom- 
en joined the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Your Dollars will save lives by 
strengthening the Cancer Crusade 


of the American Cancer Society. 


Your Dollars will bring words 





of truth and hope to you, to your 
family, to your friends and to your 


community. 


Your Dollars will help ease the 


pain of the cancer patient. 


Your Dollars will train skilled, 


Cancer . 
strikes one trik 





understanding hands and minds to 


serve in the hospital, in the doctor’s 
ac office, perhaps even in your home. 


Your Dollars will speed the 





% fi 
march of research toward mastery 
over cancer, the disease that last 


year killed 215,000 men, women 


Give 
to conquer 
Cancer 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 


(C) PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER. 

( ENCLOSED IS MY CON- 
TRIBUTION OF $000.00 TO THE 
CANCER CRUSADE. 





American Cancer Society 


Nome 
Address 


Mail the coupon to “Cancer’’ 
C/O your local Post Office 


City i ' State 
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Election-Year ‘Jitters’ Are Making 


Congress Wary of Decontrol Action 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


The whole sub- 
ject of the need 
for economic con- 
trols as contained 

in the Defense Production Act is cur- 
rently under critical examination in 
several quarters of the government, 
more particularly in Congress, which 
must extend the present act, modify 
it, or drop it entirely before June 30. 

The specific results of this soul- 
searching are unpredictable at the 
present moment, but some general be- 
forehand observations are possible. 

There will be no wholesale decon- 
trol, barring an exceedingly unlike- 
ly miracle. 

This prediction is fairly safe on the 
basis of one fact alone, if no others 
were present: This year of 1952 is 
an election year. 


The importance of that considera- 
tion lies in the mental processes of 
the politician. He heartily detests 
anything smacking of the unknown, 
the untried. He wants every pos- 
sible factor sorted out, labeled and 
lined up for inspection with the ab- 
solute minimum left to chance. 

One catches the feeling today, both 
on Capitol Hill and among even the 
defense agencies, of doubt that all of 
the controls in effect at present as 
presently applied are actually neces- 
sary. This excludes the controls- 
happy gentry, of course, which boasts 
an especially high concentration 
among governmental economists. 
This species would advocate controls 
for controls’ sake—in an emergency 
situation, the excuse would be to pre- 
vent inflation; in normal circum- 
stances, it would be to prevent de- 
flation. 

Leaving this bunch out, there is 
sincere speculation regarding the 
present program. There is a more 
or less general agreement that an 
easing could take place without any 
great impact on the economy. 

This feeling arises from many com- 
plicated developments but, generally 
speaking, it is based on (1) spread- 
out of mobilization effort, with goal 
for attainment now pushed perhaps 
two years forward, slowing the pace 
at which direct defense needs will eat 
into the over-all materials supplies 
and (2) undeniable “soft spots” in 
some areas of the economy, scattered 
and relatively unimportant now, but 
with a possibility of widening and 
deepening. 
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Or, in the field of prices, we find 
Economic Stabilizer Putnam conced- 
ing that “in some cases, present mar- 
ket supply conditions may be favor- 
able and prices may be low,” al- 
though he is quick to warn that some 
of these prices are “highly volatile” 
and could balloon quickly in the ab- 
sence of controls. 


The key to the pricing situation 
clearly seems to be related to specu- 
lation. Where a commodity lends it- 
self readily to speculation and is in 
demand, the probability is that prices 
would shoot up if uncontrolled. On 
the other hand, and some OPS of- 
ficials will concede this privately, in 
many areas these conditions do not 
apply, and any price increases in the 
absence of controls would be mod- 
erate. 


There is one curious factor involved 
in this whole matter of anti-inflation 
controls. That is, the government it- 
self is the primary, and perhaps the 
sole, cause of inflation. It is the tre- 
mendous government spending pro- 
gram that creates the danger, if not 
the reality. 


There are some who assert that the 
government is deliberately causing 
the inflationary pressures or, at least, 
not taking certain steps which 
might reduce them. 


Senator Douglas (D., Ill.) quite 
aptly illustrated this point of view 
recently. He poured water into a 
glass to depict the general credit 
level, which, in turn, governs the 
height of prices. He kept pouring 
until the glass overflowed, spilling 
the water over the table. This rep- 
resented the present government pol- 
icy, implemented by the Treasury, of 
raising the credit level. Treasury 
does this by forcing the Federal Re- 
serve Board to support a pegged 
price for government Bonds. Banks 
holding these bonds are thus encour- 
aged to cash them, giving the banks 
a reserve against which to grant even 
more credit. 


Senator Douglas said the, whole 
cycle could be stopped by not pour- 
ing more water. 


Despite all this, don’t look for any 
major change in controls unless Con- 
gress gets boiling mad at President 
Trunian. Those up for re-election are 
not apt to “rock the boat.” They 
won't take a chance on even a mod- 
erate price increase. 


EVER-TITE 
The World's Best 


Quick Couplings 


eae arf set 
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YOU'RE EVER-RIGHT 
WITH EVER -TITE! 


Ever-Tites 


tight hose connections in an in- 


guarantee absolutely 


stant; cut loading and delivery 
time; prevent leaks and spills 
Ever-Tites will never jam or fail 
predetermined tightness is pre- 
cision ~built-in during manufac- 
ture. Ruggedly constructed of fi 
nest materials to last indefinitely 
even in the hardest service 
Made in all sizes. Stocked by 
CcleleltaleMmctel i olaststalmmmcliiialsltiiela 
eve rywhere 
T f T trademark is 
er ty and quolity 


nance mm the 


EVER-TITE 
COUPLING CO. 





Most customers want to get in and out fast . . . want complete 
service in just about the time it takes you to raise the hood and 
check the water—yet these are your vital, make-or-break minutes 
to promote those TBA sales. 


But it can be done — many profit-wise retailers attract the mo- 
torist with one-stop service —for air, water and gas — the Eco 
Islander-Bennett Pump combination. Eco Islanders are the only 
completely integrated unit combining light, automatic tire infla- 






















tion and water for 
service at the Island. 
Smart Bennett Pumps 
improve your Island’s appear- 
ance and give you the added economy of long-lasting accuracy. 











Eco Islanders plus Bennett Gas Pumps help you make the most 
..- because.they help you do the most .. . with those important 
few minutes your customers are at the Island. 
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JoHN Woop ComPANY 
BENNETT PUMP DIVISION 
Muskegon + Michigan 


_ 
District Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charleston $ 


£2. Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Kansas City 


. 
¥ Little Rock * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia $ 


Pittsburgh * Rochester * Seattle * St. Paul * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Winnipeg 


EXPORT: JOHN WOOD INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * Cable Address: WOODINTER 














See “The Islander,” a full color, 
sound movie that shows you how 
to profit from island service — 
available for group showings 
from the District Offices listed. 
















PRINTING REGISTERS 


——- 
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Twin loading racks on products pipe- 
line terminal in Philadelphia. Model 
B-5 Rotocycles with printing registers 
are used. 


LES on the Kecord/ 


AND IN THE TRUCK 




























At every transfer point in petroleum’s path 
to market—on pipelines, loading racks and 
tank trucks—you can use ticket printing 
Rockwell Rotocycle meters with profit. 

The unalterable, sealed in ticket is mechan- 
ically printed. It protects you against errors, 
doubts, and disputes which so often creep 
into fluid handling transactions. The cus- 
tomer gets a receipt .. . and you get a copy to 
simplify billing. You can gainfully use these 
printed records for inventory control. 

You get all this plus the proved accuracy and 
free “FLO-WARD” operation of Rockwell 
Rotocycle measurement. Write for literature 
and prices. 


Model B-5 Rotocycle with 
ticket printing register. 
One of a complete range 
of sizes and types for 
every requirement. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Growing Demand Will Keep Pressure 
On Refiners Until 1954, PAD Says 


U. S. crude runs to stills will have to 
average 6,900,000 b/d in fourth quar- 
ter, 1952, and the first quarter, 1953, 
to meet domestic and foreign de- 
“mands next winter, despite “relative- 
ly improved” oil stocks on April 1 
this year over a year ago, according 
to Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. 


To achieve this, U. S. refining fa- 
cilities will have to be operated “in 
excess of 91% of capacity,” Cecil 
Burrill, director of PAD’s Program 
Division, told the second quarterly 
meeting of the National Petroleum 
Council last week. He indicated this 
would put strain on facilities, point- 
ing out that reserve refining capacity 
is lacking and that it will be 1954 be- 
fore “much reserve capacity will be 
re-established.” 

Assuming normal weather, he es- 
timated that distillate demand next 
winter will be 10.5%, or 180,000 b/d, 
higher than last winter, calling for 
an increase in yields of 1.3% to 22.1% 
in the fourth quarter of 1952 and 
10% to 23.1% in the first quarter 
of 1953. He also pointed out that 
“relatively high runs and distillate 
yields should take place in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of this year in 
order to assure adequate distillate 
supplies next winter.” 

Mr. Burrill forecast a total increase 
in U. S. oil demand in 1952 of 4.7%, 
compared with gains of 11.1% in 
1950 and 9.6% in 1951. Among other 
things, this is based on expected pro- 
duction of 4,300,000 passenger cars 


week ended April 19, down 800 b/d 
from the previous week. 

Further cutbacks in District 2 runs 
to stills were reported. Continental 
Oil has reduced runs at its 52,500 b/d 
Ponca City refinery to 46,000 b/d, or 
about 12% below capacity, and is 
resorting to cracking of middle dis- 
tillates, although norma] comparative 
yield of products will be maintained, 
company said. 

Conoco said the Ponca City cut- 
back was being made because of thé 
general over-supply of all types of 
products in the Mid-Continent area. 
The Ponca City refinery will be the 
only one of Conoco’s eight refineries 
to be affected at this time. 

Several other large and small] re- 
fineries in the Mid-Continent area, 
especially in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
have made reductions in the past few 
weeks because of large stocks on 
hand and relatively light northern 
demand. 

Sinclair Refining announced that a 
cutback of 5,000 b/d in crude runs 
will be in effect during May at its 
95,000 b/d East Chicago, Ind., re- 
finery. 

Aviation gasoline supplies prob- 
ably should be adequate for all cur- 
rently known demands by the fourth 
quarter of 1952, to relieve the “touch 
and go” situation prevailing since 
September, 1950, Thomas L. Apjohn 
of Socony-Vacuum told the Aero Club 
of New England in an address April 
24. 


bilization conditions can be met with- 
out disruption of normal civilian 
needs, while all-out war needs can 
be filled by acceptable civilian ra- 
tioning. 

A new 11,500 b/d refinery being 
built at Wrenshall, Minn., near Du- 
luth by International Refineries, will 
process Williston Basin as well as 
Alberta crude oil, according to H. 
M. Baskerville, president. The plant 
is being constructed on land adjoin- 
ing Interprovincial’s Edmonton, 
Alta., to Superior, Wis., crude pipe 
line. 

Imperial Oil has awarded a con- 
tract to Canadian Bechtel for con- 
struction of a major part of new fa- 
cilties to increase capacity of its 
Ioco refinery at Vancouver, B. C., 
from the present 12,000 b/d to 22,500 
b/d. Completion is expected by the 
fall of 1953. Imperial expects to 
spend about $64 million on new facili- 
ties in Canada this year, as compared 
with $57 million in 1951. 

Standard Oil Co. of California will 
start importing crude oil from Sum- 
atra next month to help meet the 
company’s essential requirements, ac- 
cording to Board Chairman R. G. 
Follis. Standard has been importing 
Borneo crude for some time. Mr. 
Follis told stockholders that the West 
Coast is still in tight supply and that 
with the forthcoming heavy sum- 
mer demands for gasoline, this will 
continue. 

Pennsylvania grade crude runs to 
stills rose 10,468 b/d in the week 
ended April 19 as compared with the 
previous week, according to the Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn. Comparative 
figures are shown below (in b/d): 


Mr. Apjohn said also that military Week Ended Week Ended = Week Ended 
and the installation of about 500,000 requirements for jet fuels under mo- 9 “""'go7 “at ga0 P90. 152 
oil burners in 1952. 

Motor gasoline demand is expect 
to be up 4.9% in 1952 we Pn 1951. 28 Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 

The forecast presented by Mr. Bur- wr sp saps nding ; Week Increase 
rill included these statistics: Ended Ended or 

Production April 19 April 12 Decrease 
1951 1952 First Qtr. (figures in bbls.) 
Total demand for vs. Ave. I963AvE- = Crude runs—daily avg. 6,501,000 6,315,000 + 186,000 
caiude and products. 7.467 7,821 8,702 Foreign crude included 492,000 428,000 + = 
‘rude oil production. 6, 6,345 6,501 Percent operated 89.3 ° 86.8 + . 
a eo ats oe ee 21,303,000 21,542,000 — 239,000 
Kerosine 2,720,000 2,720,000 

API's statistical report for the Distillate fuel oil 9,123,000 9,412,000 289,000 
week ended April 19 showed refinery Residual fuel oil 8,958,000 8,746,000 + 212,000 
runs back near the rate during the Stocks 
week ended April 5, after the sub- Finished & unfinished gasoline . 157,392,000 157,781,000 389,000 
stantial decline in the week ended Kerosine 17,321,000 17,017,000 + 304,000 
April 12. Residual production gained, Distillate fuel oil 49,358,000 48,494,000 + 864,000 
kerosine held even, while gasoline Residual fuel oil 36,828,000 35,880,000 + 948,000 
and distillate fuel oil output declined 
(see summary table on this page). Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 

Distillate fuel oil stocks increased —— a |: mae 
markedly. Gasoline inventories con- (figures in bbls.) 
tinued their seasonal downward trend. Total crude oil stocks in U. 8. 262,791,000 + 2,093,000 + 7,623,000 

Crude oil and condensate produc- Total located in B. of M. East 
tion averaged 6,365,500 b/d in the Coast district 15,378,000 + 356,000 + 2,518,000 
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“U.S. Royal 4 
all the way... 


use it from 
spud to pay!” 


says “Red” Royal 


Ana he is right! Why? Because U.S. Royal 4 
Rotary Hose is the strongest and best hose 
in the oil field. It is stronger because it has 
2 double wire layers—each a hose in itself. 

U.S. Royal 4 is flexible from nipple to nip- 
ple. Its special rugged wire reinforcement plus 
strong and balanced wall construction make 
a hose that can be used in ANY FIELD at 
ANY DRILLING PRESSURE. 

And you know what that means... minimum 
*‘down time’’ resulting in real savings in time 
and money. 

Proof? Check U.S. Royal 4’s 2-year field- 
test results with your local U.S. Supply Store. 
You will find that Royal 4 has run up new 
service records from Gulf Coast to the Willis- 
ton Basin. 


Developed by Science— Proved by Drillers 


Available in all FIELDS at the BEST SUPPLY STORES 


PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Oil Strike Deadline at Hand; Talks Continue 


TELETYPE BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON—At NPN press 
time, this was the last-minute situa- 
tion regarding the oil wage disputes: 

1. No strike settlements appeared 
imminent, although some negotiations 
were continuing. 

2. Unions were showing no indi- 
cations of postponing strike again. 

3. Shutdown of plants being struck 
would be completed by the end of the 
week unless there were immediate 
settlements. 

4. The government had taken no 
further action, but was known to be 
considering using Taft-Hartley Act, 
which would mean issuance of in- 
junctions to stop strikes for 80-day 
period. It is not likely this will 
occur for several days and it may be 
near the end of next week before 
injunctions are actually issued. 


WASHINGTON — Shutdown of 
most of the nation’s oil refineries 
seemed almost certain as the Oil 
Worker's International Union was set 
to carry out its strike. Plant shut- 
downs were to commence at 12:01 
a.m., April 30. 

Even if there should be settlements 
in the few short hours now remaining 
before the strike deadline, it seems 
unlikely there would be enough of 
these to prevent some shutdowns. 
However, it was generally conceded 
that any strikes which might now 
develop would apt to be short lived 
if there were any major settlements 
tending to establish a general pat- 
tern. 

The government, seriously con- 
cerned now over the possibility of 
a general strike in the oil industry, 
was pondering its next move which 
depended on whether any significant 
settlements would develop quickly 
and on how widespread plant shut- 
downs would be. 

Since it would require up to 72 
hours after strike deadline for a plant 
to be shutdown properly, it seemed 
a good bet that the government would 
wait a few days before taking any. 
further action. 

Then, if widespread strikes had 
developed, White House would de- 
clare it a national emergency affect- 
ing the nation’s health and welfare 
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and would invoke the Taft-Hartley 
act. 


If this is the procedure, court in- 
junctions would be issued to stop 
strikes for an 80-day period during 
which President would appoint a 
three-man fact-finding group which 
would investigate disputes and report 
to President. Meanwhile, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
would continue to try to get parties 
together for further attempts at bar- 
gaining. 

The move by the unions to delay 
plant shutdowns until after the strike 
deadline rather than starting the shut- 
downs before the strike deadline was 
a change in policy. Previously, the 
unions had planned to start shut- 
downs far enough ahead of the strike 
deadline to have the plants ready 
for the employes to walk out the mo- 
ment the strike began. Last Thurs- 
day (April 24), however, unions an- 
nounced that this time they would 
wait until the strike deadline before 
beginning to close the plants down. 

O. A. (Jack) Knight, president of 
the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO), explained the action was tak- 
en to clarify the starting time for 
the shutdowns. Under the old method, 
some shutdowns started before oth- 
ers because it takes longer to shut 
down some facilities. Under the new 
method, all shutdowns would begin 
at the same time. 

Whatever the reasoning behind the 
union move, FMCS was glad of it 
for in effect it gave them from 48 
to 72 hours more time to try to bring 
about settlements. 


The week’s developments were 
tense and strained with little show 
of fireworks from either side. It was 
like the big pot in a poker game 
when the players are concentrating in 
grim silence over the fall of the final 
cards, 

There had been considerable op- 
timism when the Wage Stabilization 
Board had referred the disputes back 
to the companies and the unions be- 
cause WSB hinted strongly it had 
gotten the word from each side it was 
in the mood to settle the matter in 
local negotiations. 


But when the actual negotiations 
began, each side was wary and cau- 
tious, playing their cards close to 


their vest and slightly suspicious of 
any move on the other’s part. 

There were dozens of rumors about 
proposed settlement terms being of- 
fered here and being hinted there, 
but FMCS commissioners continued to 
report to Washington that little prog- 
ress was being made. 

Fear Show of Weakness—Appar- 
ently each side hesitated to show any 
sign of yielding for fear it would be 
interpreted as a show of weakness. 
Thus negotiations dragged. Then, late 
last week, there was a strong report 
that the unions had indicated a will- 
ingness to lower their sights from 
their original 25c an hour hike to a 
new minimum of 22c. The companies 
apparently considered this a trial bal- 
loon and didn’t move toward it. 

Finally, it developed that the com- 
panies were indicating, at least in 
some instances, to move off their own 
original cost-of-living increase stand 
(which would amount to a hike of 
around 9c an hour) but their move 
was still far short of what the unions 
were demanding. 

Early this week, there was a new 
report that the unions had dropped 
their demands to 20c. 


Countering this, there were unveri- 
fied reports that some company 
plants had worked out “package” of- 
fers that would amount to approxi- 
mately 15c. These package offers 
were reported to include raising of 
shift differentials to the 6c and 12c 
the unions have asked. 


FMCS field representatives and 
FMCS officials in Washington pressed 
hard for settlements for they well 
knew that the White House didn’t 
want the disputes dumped back on its 
front porch, for the White House has 
had enough grief over labor disputes 
recently. 

It seemed obvious that FMCS was 
trying to use the basic steel settle- 
ment (without most of the fringe 
benefits) as a pattern for settlement 
of the oil wage disputes. That is, 
FMCS appeared to be nudging both 
parties toward a settlement of around 
17.5 to 18c. This was not in the form 
of any formal recommendation, how- 
ever, because FMCS does not make 
recommendations. It just serves as a 
go-between. 


Sinclair Confers with Union—Sin- 
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clair, expected to be one of the key 
companies in any settlements, sent 
representatives to Denver last week 
to confer with Mr. Knight but hopes 
of a quick settlement faded when the 
parties disagreed over what issues 
would be covered. The unions wanted 
to consider wages only whereas the 
company, pointing out that its entire 
contract is now open for negotiation, 
wanted to negotiate. on the entire 
contract. So the two representatives 
went back to New York and little 
progress appeared in the days that 


followed and hopes died that Sinclair 
would help set a general pattern. 

Meanwhile, there was one actual 
strike already under way before the 
April 30 deadline was reached. OWIU 
workers at the Utah Oil Refining Co. 
at Salt Lake City closed down at 
noon Thursday (April 24). The com- 
pany continued to operate to some 
extent by using officials. The govern- 
ment took no formal recognition of 
the strike and the “united front” un- 
ions would only say that the strike 
was not authorized. 


IPAA Afraid Oil Import Will Hurt 
U.S. Producers; PAD Calms Fears 


By NPN Staff Writer 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — The long- 
standing conflict between U. S. crude 
production and foreign supply flared 
anew at the April 28-29 meeting of 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America here. 


Worried about the effect of foreign 
oil expansion on markets for domestic 
crude, the association’s directors 
called for a cut in imports. They de- 
manded that other Western Hemis- 
phere countries carry their “equitable 
proportion” of reserve producing ca- 
pacity for hemispheric defense. Spe- 
cifically, IPAA is aroused at the 
prospect of a U. S. shut-in produc- 


ing capacity of 2.5 million b/d by 
1955. 


The day before this action Deputy 
PAD Bruce K. Brown had stressed 
at the meeting the great importance 
of overseas oil supplies to national 
defense. However, Mr. Brown made 
this statement: 


“There are those who fear that such 
increases (in oil capacity) if they 
come in foreign lands, represent a 
threat to domestic industry. For 
the moment certainly and for the 

foreseeable future ag well, such a fear 
“ seems groundless. What increases 
have come abroad have come, not 
because thre is any plot afoot to en- 
danger U. S. industry, but simply be- 
cause demand has been there abroad, 
and supplies had to be found to meet 
it. 

“Our primary concern is, and must 
be, with the domestic industry. We 
know that only the oil supply avail- 
able inside our country can be con- 
sidered absolutely safe, that supplies 
from other nations necessarily run a 
descending scale of safety, depending 
on distance, sea lanes and internation] 
political situations.” 


In a supply-demand report, IPAA 
estimated total demand on the U. S. 
for all oils will average 7,797,000 b/d 


this year, or 4.4% greater than in 
1951. 


IPAA Statement—In warning of 


the need to protect U. S. producers, 
the association asserted: 

“If the program of the PAD is to 
be accomplished and the reserve ca- 
pacity necessary to assure national 
defense is to be developed, domestic 
markets must be maintained for do- 
mestic crude. Imports have been re- 
cognized by the National Petroleum 
Council and the industry generally as 
being consistent with national security 
only when they supplement, but do 
not supplant, domestic production. 

“Domestic production is now being 
curtailed, and the development of 
foreign production as approved by the 
defense agencies concerned is a threat 
of further curtailments.” 

Here’s how J. P. Coleman, Wichita 
Falls, Tex., chairman of supply and 
demand subcommittee of IPPA’s 
Western Hemisphere Oil Study Com- 
mittee, developed the alarming—to 
the independents—prospects: 

Based on past experience, expanded 
drilling activities should result in a 
U. S. crude producing capacity in 
1955 of 9.6 million b/d, against a 
demand (domestic and export) of 
only 8,682,000 b/d. By the same year, 
South America will have an export- 
able surplus of 1.8 million b/d, of 
which 1,320,000 will be seeking a 
market in the U. S., since experience 
shows companies operating in that 
area “produce every barrel they can 
and throw that production on the 
market.” this adds up (according to 
Mr. Coleman) to a curtailment in 
demand for domestic crude to the 
tune of 2.5 million b/d, 


He told the meeting his figures 
“carry a grave warning to the in- 
dustry.” At the same time, he ex- 
pressed doubt that the situation 
actually would come about, because 
“it is obvious we are not, under the 
present price system, going to build 
up 2.5 million b/d excess here.” 

“Something is going to have to 
give,” Mr. Coleman said. And the 
soundest course, he indicated, would 
be for South America “to practice 


some degree of conservation or pro- 
ration, so that then we would have 
excess capacity all over the hemis- 
phere.” 

Foreign Oil Vital — Mr. Brown 
warned in his speech that from a 
worldwide oil supp!y-demand stand- 
point “there is too little of the flexi- 
bility that would be essential if we 
were forced to an all-out fight.” 

He took out after critics of foreign 
oil expansion who assert that the U.S. 
provided 80% of all oil required to win 
World War II, “so why worry about 
the dribble of foreign supply?” 

This figure, he pointed out, only 
compares U.S. crude output with that 
of all allies. The significant statistics 
are, Mr. Brown added, that, of aver- 
age of more than two million b/d of 
oil products delivered to allied forces 
during the last year of war, not 80%, 
but only 56%, was shipped from U.S. 
sources, leaving 44% to come from 
foreign supply areas. 

Mr. Brown declared the U.S. sup- 
plied the bulk of aviation and motor 
gasoline to friendly forces during the 
war, but that the split between U.S. 
and foreign supplies on light fuels 
(kerosine down through heavy gas 
oil) was about 50-50, while only 43% 
of heavy fuel oil came from the US. 

Dependence on supplies abroad did 
not end with the war, he continued, 
and it was not until the shutdown of 
the Abadan refinery that the U.S. 
Navy began seeking substantial quan- 
tities of Navy Special from East and 
Gulf Coast. 

Mr. Brown pointed out the US. 
simply does not produce enough 
Bunker C or residual to meet domes- 
tic demand, since refiners can’t see 
much profit in buying crude at about 
$3 a bbl. just to step up output of 
bunker fuel that sells for less than 
$2 a bbl. 

PAD is certain the trend to de- 
creased bunker C output in face of 
increased crude runs will continue, 
thus underlining the importance of 
U.S. defense of petroleum supplies 
abroad, Mr. Brown said. 


Little in Reserve—tIn a speech sup- 
plementing Mr. Brown’s, William H. 
Farrand, director of PAD’s Foreign 
Production Division, said there are 
only “a few” countries in the Western 
Hemisphere where sizeable increases 
in production would be possible in any 
short time. 

He said this situation was pointed 
up by the closedown of the Abadan 
refinery last year when extra efforts 
had to be made in all areas to help 
close gap. 

Higher Demand Forecast—In addi- 
tion to estimating a 4.4% increase in 
total demand on the U.S. this year, 
IPAA’s Supply and Demand Commit- 
tee calculated domestic demand would 
increase 5.9% to 7,460,000 b/d, while 
exports would decline to 337,000 b/d, 
or 20.5%. It placed total required 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE at Washington dinner April 21 honoring National Petroleum Council Chairman Walter S. Hallanan. Left to 

right: Russell B. Brown, general counsel of Independent Petroleum Assn. of America; J. E. Warren, associate deputy Petroleum 

Administration for Defense; Robert Rose, assistant secretary of Interior; Bruce K. Brown, deputy PAD; Mr. Hallanan; J. R. Parten, 
Woodley Petroleum; and Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 


NPC Hears O'Mahoney Praise Oil; 
More European Fuel Oil Use Hinted 


supply to meet demand and inventory 
changes at 7,884,000 b/d in the first 
quarter, 7,791,000 b/d during the cur- 
rent quarter, 7,765,000 b/d in the 
third quarter and 7,942,000 b/d in 
the last quarter. 


The committee said its estimate 
“approached more closely the long- 
term or normal increases in demand 
as experienced in the industry,” add- 
ing: 

“On this basis, it must be reason- 
ably expected that production and 
runs to stills will also increase at a 
slower rate than has been the case in 
recent years.” 

For the six summer months April- 
September, 1952, the committee pre- 
dicted a total domestic and export 
demand for refined products of 7,418,- 
000 b/d, up 4.2% from the same pe- 
riod a year ago. For six winter 
months October, 1952, to March, 1953, 
it forecast a demand of 8,287,000 b/d, 
up 3.4% compared with last winter. 


Sinclair to Build Terminal 
In Spartanburg, S. C. 


NEW YORK-—Sinclair Refining is 
preparing to build a 4,500,000-gal. 
bulk terminal south of Spartanburg, 
S. C., which will receive products 
from the company’s Houston refinery 
through Plantation Pipe Line. 


The terminal, expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year, will be 
used to distribute gasoline, kerosine, 
Diesel fuel, tractor fuel, and heating 
oil in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia within about 100-mile radius. 


Tank car loading rack capable of 
handling eight cars simultaneously 
will be connected with Southern Rail- 
way System. Tank truck loading rack 
will have a capacity of about 100 
transport trucks daily. Each storage 
tank will have remote control auto- 
matic, electric motor driven loading 
pump with capacity of 600 gals. per 
minute. 
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WASHINGTON Senator O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyo.), chairman of Sen- 
ate Armed Services Appropriations 
subcommittee, appeared before Na- 
tional Petroleum Council April 22 to 
publicly commend the oil industry for 
the prominent part it is playing in the 
defense effort and for the splendid 
co-operation given the government in 
seeing that defense dollars are being 
spent judiciously. 

Cornelius J. Dwyer, chief of Pe- 
troleum and Petroleum Equipment 
Branch of Mutual Security Agency, 
told the Council the current estimate 
for European refining capacity when 
expansion program is completed—in 
1954 or thereabouts—is about 1.7 
million b/d, an increase of nearly 
six times 1947 capacity. 


Mr. Dwyer said that Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency considers one of its most 
important current responsibilities to 
assist in channeling increased Euro- 
pean output into those areas where 
it is most needed. He added that 
Europe’s chronic coal shortage, which 
has necessitated shipment of U. S. 
coal to Europe, raises a question as to 
whether more emphasis should not 
be placed on increased use of fuel oil 
to replace coal use. 


“Fuel oil can be imported or pro- 
duced from imported crude oil every- 
where in Europe at a cost consider- 
ably below delivered cost of U. S. coal 
and, in most places, below cost of 
British or German coal,” he said. 


“Over the long run, if my pessi- 
mism is justified, fuel oil is going 
to have to provide the bulk of fu- 
ture increases in European require- 
ments for industrial energy,” he ad- 
ded. 

Here is a rundown on other NPC 
developments. 


Committee on underground storage 


submitted a complete report but cop- 
ies were not available for publica- 
tion and distribution immediately. 

Committee on government person- 
nel decided that NPC should sponsor 
a dinner on May 20 for Bruce K. 
Brown who steps down June 1 as 
deputy PAD. 


Committee on synthetic liquid fuels 
costs said its final report would be 
ready for presentation at next NPC 
meeting. 

Various PAD officials reported to 
NPC as follows: 

Cecil Burrill, director, PAD's pro- 
gram division, outlined the supply 
picture (see page 15). 


Richard M. Murrison, materials di- 
rector, asserted PAD is still having 
consideyable trouble in obtaining need- 
ed materials, particularly such things 
as heavy plate, large diameter pipe 
and oil country tubular goods. He 
anticipates difficulties in completing 
construction already started because 
of shortages of components—com- 
pressors, boilers, heat exchangers, 
etc. 

R. P. Walsh, director Natural Gas 
Production and Processing Division, 
said that statistics show supply of 
liquefied petroleum gas equals de- 
mand, but this does not change the 
fact that seasonal and area shortages 
develop. Lack of adequate storage 
facilities and transportation difficul- 
ties are important factors in addition 
to supply and demand, he explained. 

C. E. Davis, assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator in charge of domestic oil 
operations, indicated PAD was “not 
too happy” about avgas supply. Re- 
ferring to Navy Special fuel oil, he 
said only a few refiners are qualified 
to make it and that few of those 
want to make it. Prices are not at- 
tractive, he explained. 
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Do You Want More Fuel Oil Margin? 
OPS to Look at Jobbers’ Finances 


WASHINGTON—If present plans 
bear fruit, the Office of Price Stab- 
ilization hopes to have its local of- 
fices sampling the financial position 
of heating oil jobbers in the near fu- 
ture, looking forward to area-wide 
adjustments of margins where indi- 
cated. 


The surveys will be conducted by 
use of a form now being drafted by 
the Petroleum Branch. Primarily, the 
idea is to tailor the Johnston Earn- 
ings Standard Formula to the indus- 
try. In present form, the formula al- 
lows an industry-wide price increase 
for any industry whose earnings are 
less than 85% of that during its best 
three years, 1946 to 1949. 


It must be modified in two major 
respects: 

1. It must be rewritten so as to 
apply to less than a whole industry 
so that segments, such as heating oil 
marketers, may become eligible for 
consideration and must be changed 
so as to permit margin increases of 
varying amounts, according to local 
area conditions. 


2. Requirements must be revised on 
the type and amount of information 
now demanded of applicants because 
the jobber does not habitually keep 
that kind of records and books. 


Generally the substitute is expected 
to involve a determination of differ- 
ence between gross sales and net re- 
turns for a base period as opposed to 
those at present or whatever cutoff 
date is fixed. The branch still is think- 
ing in terms of the 1946-49 base per- 
iod and the 85% profits standard. 

A “simplified” questionnaire is in 
the process of preparation. If top 
OPS officials approve the approach, 
the idea is to distribute them to local 
offices who will conduct the “sam- 
pling” operation. 

The results will be consolidated and 
evaluated in Washington and deci- 
sions on what margin increase, if 
any, is needed in each major area. 
Thus, there could, and almost certain- 
ly would, be a wide variance of in- 
creases, depending on the current 
financial status of marketers in any 
given area. But the increases would 
be uniform within the area. 


There is no assurance that the plan 
will win top policy approval but the 
branch hopes for a decision by July 1. 

Other pricing developments during 
the week included: 

East Coast Heating Oils—At press 
time, the branch was on verge of 
forwarding to Price Stabilizer Arnall 
its proposal for an increase on East 
Coast heating oils. Still subject to 
last minute changes, the proposal re- 








flected these figures, compared with 
present ceilings and price factors: 


Oct New In- 

1950 ceiling crease 
Go vtcs étabasidce Ee 8.00c 0.50¢ 
Transportation ...... .97 1.58 0.61 
1% eash discount.... .08 09 01 
CIF ‘‘list’’ price... 8.55 9.67 1.1 
Terminalling ........ .55 15 .20 


FOB tank car at 

New York ........ 9.10¢ 10.42¢ 1.32¢ 

Two factors, 0.61c increase for 
transportation and 0.2c boost for 
terminalling, might be changed down- 
ward somewhat before leaving branch. 

Late indications were that the 
branch would not recommend post- 
poning the effective date of the in- 
crease until Oct. 1 or later as urged 
by the Empire State Petroleum Assn. 

Harry B. Hilts, Empire State ex- 
ecutive secretary, meanwhile, took 
exception to statements by Wiley 
Butler, president, Coastal Oil Co., 
Newark, and Fred Gilbert, president, 
Patchogue Oil Co., Brooklyn, critical 
of the suggestion. 

While conceding that inventory 
gain has been “an important part of 
the profit structure for both the in- 
dependent primaries and jobbers,” 
Mr, Hilts declared: 

“It should also be borne in mind 
that the jobber and distributor is on 
the firing line; that any increase in 
price decreases his percentage of 
profit to gross sales and increases the 
level at which he must compete with 
natural gas and other competitive 
fuels.” 

Mr. Hilts noted the “psychological 
effect” of a possible over-supply of 
fuel oil and said that they might find 
themselves buying at the ceiling dur- 
ing the summer and supplying cus- 
tomers in the fall at under-ceiling 
rates. 

Capehart — On the grounds that 
the Capehart Amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act (allowing post- 
Korean price boosts for cost in- 
creases) is intended to aid producers 
and refiners only on an individual 
basis, Edward F. Phelps, Jr., top aide 
to Price Stabilizer Arnall, this week 
ruled out any industry-wide applica- 
tion to the oil industry. 

Mr. Phelps took the position in 





Higher Product Ceilings? 

LOS ANGELES—Union Oil 
Co. of California has advised 
Office of Price Stabilization it 
plans to file a petition for in- 
crease in product price ceilings, 
President Reese H. Taylor has 
revealed in a_ statement to 
shareholders. 











face of the fact that OPS applied the 
amendment in industry-wide fashion 
to the steel industry. 


His chief point is that industry- 
wide factors cause “distortion” so 
that some individuals would get more, 
and some less, than entitled to indi- 
vidually. 

Furthermore, Mr. Phelps said he 
“seriously doubts” that the petroleum 
industry could justify any Capehart 
increases because the production rate 
is up, thus cutting down on the 
amount of cost increases when viewed 
in a per-unit of production light. 


Crude Price Hike—The Producers 
Agency of California has presented 
case to OPS for price boost on heavy 
crude based on the gravity scale 
which OPS officials think might re- 
sult in an approval. 


Richfield Decision Seen 
Strengthening U.S. Hand 


CLEVELAND — General] counsel 
for an eastern major oil company ex- 
pressed his opinion last week in U. 8S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Rich- 
field Oil “exclusive dealing” antitrust 
case. 

“I think it (the decision) is im- 
portant,” he said, “because it is the 
type of case which fits in with the 
government’s enforcement program. 
It gives the government broader sup- 
port for this program by giving it an 
important precedent. 


“But as to the type of operation 
to be illegal, it doesn’t concern us 
back here because we just don’t op- 
erate that way.” 

Attorneys for another eastern major 
expressed opinion that decision “‘over- 
looked the situation with respect to 
other stations than the leased-out 
outlet.” 

Counsel for this company «pointed 
out that no evidence as to restraint 
of trade as regards “ordinary” sta- 
tions was presented, but that both 
kinds of stations were dealt with by 
the court in the same category. 


In Los Angeles, Richfield Oil gave 
no indication of its plans in the light 
of the Supreme Court decision. It was 
assumed, however, that contracts be- 
tween Richfield and operators would 
be rewritten. 

Richfield could petition for a re- 
hearing, but it was pointed out that 
less than 2% of such petitions are ac- 
cepted. 

Other West Coast companies 
reached by NPN declined to comment 
on the decision. 


Meanwhile, William C. Dixon, Pa- 
cifte Coast antitrust chief, said West 
Coast outlets would be unter surveil- 
lance to determine whether oil com- 
panies comply with the court order. 
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DESTRUCTION IN MAKING during Missouri River flood last week. Four service stations, all built in last two years, engulfed 

by swirling waters at end of Fairfax Bridge, near Riverside, Mo. After picture was taken, river completely submerged these outlets 

of Ferd Filger, Texaco jobber; Hudson Oil Co.; McCall Oil Co.; and Phillips Petroleum. Current swept away all 10 storage tanks in 
area, and collapsed three stations, leaving only Mr. Filger’s standing 


Midwest Floods Pass After Damaging Oil Installations 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


KANSAS CITY—Flood waters of 
the Missouri River rolled past Kan- 
sas City this week, having inundated 
two bulk plants and 10 service sta- 
tions at Riverside, a suburb north 
of Kansas City. Indications were 
there would be little additional dam- 
age to oil company facilities as the 
swollen Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers moved southward. 


At St. Louis, where the two 
streams converge, oil industry instal- 
lations are located on comparatively 
high ground and are well protected 
by dikes. 

Kansas City escaped with mild 
damage as contrasted to last sum- 
mer’s devastating flood of the Kan- 
sas River, which flooded numerous 
bulk plants, terminals and refineries. 

The two bulk plants and 10 ser- 
vice stations were engulfed last week 
when a dike broke at Riverside. Three 


RAMPAGING MISSOURI RIVER en- 
gulfed 2,000 b/d refinery of Searle Pe- 
troleum Co., East Carter Lake, lowa, 
near Omaha, Nebr. causing extensive 
damage. Two 2,500-bbl. tanks, plus 
smaller tanks were swept downstream 
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of the service stations collapsed and 
were carried away, along with several 
storage tanks. 

Bulk plants of Ferd Filger (Texaco 
jobber who also is mayor of River- 
side) and Indiana Standard, across 
the road, were flooded by five feet 
of water. Motors, instruments and 
merchandise previously were re- 
moved. 

Of four new stations on one corner 
at the Missouri end of the Fairfax 
bridge, three were demolished by 


racing flood waters. The only one 
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Cans are so handy for so many 
uses—no wonder oil sales go 
up the moment these cans are 
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standing was owned by Filger and 
it was under 15 feet of water. Sta- 
tions destroyed were operated by 
Phillips, Hudson Oil Co. and McCall 
Oil Co. Ten 8,800-gal. storage tanks 
were swept away from the four-sta- 
tun area, ‘ 

Other stations flooded but. sstill 
standing in Riverside district were 
Red-X, McCall, Randy Collins Oil Co., 
Socony-Vacuum, Indiana Standard 
and Ace-of-the-Highway. 

Refinery Inundated — Meanwhile, 
the oil industry in the Omaha-Coun- 
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cil Bluffs area was operating normal- 
ly again. The only important facili- 
ty actually flooded there was the 
2,000 b/d refinery of the Searle Pe- 
troleum Co. at East Carter Lake, 
Iowa. 


Harry Searle, Sr., president, said 
damage would be “extensive.” 


Mr. Searle estimated that within 
a week’s time after the flood waters 
receded, the plant would be back in 
operation on a curtailed schedule. 
Meanwhile, he emphasized, all custo- 
mers were being served full require- 
ments. 


The distribution problem was com- 
plicated by two factors: (1) increased 
demand because of hundreds of mili- 
tary vehicles and earth moving equip- 
ment used for flood work, and (2) 
the fact that the flood hit at a time 
when farm demand for petroleum 
products was at a seasonal peak. 


H. H. Hahn, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., 
said that the industry “performed a 
remarkable feat in meeting this de- 
mand.” 


Trucker Works Fast—Transporta- 
tion companies also co-operated to 
the fullest extent in arranging their 
schedules to meet the emergency. An 
example was Transit, Inc., headed by 
W. R. (Mike) Schaefer, which oper- 
ates 52 transports from Omaha. 

Transit evacuated its garage and 
office in Carlet Lake while simultan- 
eously stepping up its delivery sched- 
ule when it became apparent that 
most pipe line terminals would be 
closed. 

Thirty-eight of Transit’s 52 trans- 
ports hauled around the clock from 
Kansas City, El Dorado, Augusta, 
Topeka and McPherson, Kan. The 
company usually operates’ three 
trucks from Kansas. 

Mississippi Damage—oOil industry 
facilities on the swollen Mississippi 
River suffered less. At Fulton, IIL, 
the 6.5 million gal. terminal of Smith 
Oil & Refining Co. of Rockford was 
flooded by four feet of water, but 
company was able to remove motors, 
instruments, equipment and package 
goods. 

Across the river at Dubuque, Iowa, 
five feet of water covered the termi- 
nal of Hughes Oil Co. but damage 
was light. 

At La Crosse, Wis., water entered 
the terminals of The Texas Co. and 
River States Oi] Co. but both re- 
mained in operation on a curtailed 
basis. 

Hardest hit facility in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area was the Sta-Vis 
Oil Co., a lube oil firm at St. Paul. 
Several thousand empty drums 
floated down the river as the plant 
was engulfed by 12 feet of water. 
In Minneapolis, the bulk plants of 
Western Oil & Fuel, Pure and Penn- 
O-Tex were flooded but damage was 
relatively light. 
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Oil Credit Men Told Truckers Are 
Big Market Worth Special Effort 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


PITTSBURGH—Discussions of mo- 
tor carriers as petroleum customers 
in need of credit; of budget-type 
credit for home heating oil custom- 
ers; and of a new type of credit card, 
were highlights of the annual conven- 
tion of the Assn. of Eastern Petro- 
leum Credit Managers held in Pitts- 
burgh, April 22-24. 

Motor trucks, of all kinds, con- 
sume 17% of the motor fuel sold by 
the petroleum industry, said C. R. 
Buohl, fleet market supervisor, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. Trucks move 
three times as much tonnage as all 
other methods combined. About five 
million drivers operate the 8,750,000 
trucks in this country, over the 80 
billion miles they travel yearly. 


Aside from the 2,750,000 farm 
trucks and the 4,650,000 trucks oper- 
ated by private carriers, (trade and 
service companies) there are about 
1,050,000 trucks in the for-hire truck- 
ing industry, said Mr. Buohl. They 
are owned by 16,617 common car- 
riers, 2,841 contract carriers and an 
unknown number of so-called “Ex- 
empt” carriers, designating those not 
subject to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules. 

The petroleum business of both the 
private and for-hire truck fleets is 
large enough to justify special] atten- 
tion by petroleum credit men, said Mr. 
Buohl. It is in fact, such an impor- 
tant market that fleet business is 
diligently sought by all classes of pe- 
troleum marketers. In the case of 
his own company, for instance, Mr. 
Buohl pointed out that a special or- 
ganization known as Fleet Market 
sales has been set up to program and 
co-ordinate sales to the trucking in- 
dustry. 

The adoption by Sun Oil Co. of a 
book of pre-punched tabulating cards, 
or so-called “credit checks”, in place 
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of the conventional credit card, was 
discussed by Arnold I. Richardson, A 
separate report on this topic will be 
published in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws. The system is the same 
as that now used by General Petro- 
leum Co., on the West Coast and by 
British-American Oil Co. in Canada 
(see NPN, May 9, 1951, p. 49). 


Home Heat Budget Plan — The 
progress of budget-type credit for 
home heating oil customers was the 
subject of a report by Jesse S. Neff, 
of Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. Gulf 
inaugurated a plan for customers to 
pay oil heating bills in a series on 
nine equal monthly installments, 
starting in September, as a substitute 
for the conventional method of pay- 
ing for fuel oil as delivered. It was 
introduced three years ago in only 
two Gulf areas, and was a great 
success Mr. Neff said, because the 
division sales personnel sold the plan 
to C.0.D., slow pay, and will-call 
customers. 

The following year the plan was 
offered to all home heating custom- 
ers in the two marketing areas. The 
year after that it was offered to the 
entire Gulf marketing territory. Ac- 
ceptance of the plan runs about 25% 
of total home heat customers, for the 
company as a whole. Acceptance is 
high where it has been pushed by 
local office people, Mr. Neff ex- 
plained. 

A manual has also been prepared 
for distributors and jobbers who 
might wish to use the plan, and all 
of the required forms are made avail- 
able to them with their own im- 
print. During the past heating season 
relatively few distributors put in a 
budget plan, Mr. Neff reported, al- 
though more have expressed an inter- 
est in adopting it next year, 


Gulf provides each budget heating 
oil customer with a package of nine 
addressed envelopes to be used for 
mailing in the monthly payments on 
the year’s fuel oil bill, rather than the 
coupon books issued by some com- 
panies. Each year in August Gulf 
mails the packet of envelopes to the 
budget customers with a reminder 
that the first payment is due Sept. 
1. No monthly statements are mailed, 
but a final statement is sent out May 
31, listing all fuel oil deliveries made 
during the season at the customer’s 
home, With the statement is a re- 
quest for payment, if there is a debit 
balance due, or a check is sent if the 
customer has a refund coming. 

It has become a rule with Gulf to 
review each budget heating oil ac- 
count each January, said Mr. Neff, 
in order to revise the estimate of the 
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customer’s annual heating cost, if it 
should appear necessary. If the re- 
view of a budget account indicates 
that the amount of the monthly in- 
stallments should be increased or de- 
creased, a form letter is sent to ‘the 
customer at that time. 


COD Used for Slow Payers—In a 
discussion of credit controls on home 
heating oil accounts, A. E, Fletcher, 
Standard of Ohio, Cleveland, passed 
out samples of a form used by his 
company toplace delinquent customers 
on a COD basis. For both legal and 
policy reasons it is necessary to give 
the customer notice before taking 
him off the automatic degree day ser- 
vice. Text of the form is as follows: 

“We would prefer to serve your ac- 
count on the credit basis originally 
agreed upon. However, since we have 
not received payment in response to 
our requests, we will have to ask you 
to accept deliveries on a COD basis. 
This will affect automatic “keep fill” 
deliveries to your home, making it nec- 
essary for you to call our Order De- 
partment at least 48 hours before a 
delivery is required. 

“Payment of your account will re- 
instate the convenient “keep fill” de- 
liveries. Won’t you remit today?” 

Five carbon copies of the form are 
used to notify all persons concerned. 
Some of the copies are held in file 
to notify the same people, in case 
the customer brings his account up 
to date, and again becomes eligible 
for deliveries on open account, 


Credit Investigations Cut—In a re- 
port on a three-year trial of extend- 
ing credit to domestic fuel oil cus- 
tomers on the basis of the customer’s 
credit application alone, U. V. Davis, 
division credit manager, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., Boston, said that a sav- 
ing on credit reports amounted to 
$9,500, During the 3-year period, bad 
debt losses dropped by one-third, 
while sales were rising 150%. 

Instead of the former practice of 
buying and paying for a report from 
an outside credit reporting agency on 
all new accounts, the present plan is to 
investigate only those applications 
which disclose dubious factors, said 
Mr. Davis, such as rooming or board- 
ing houses. In addition he explained 
that some accounts are tagged for 
Special attention when opened. On 
these a special check up is made on 
the speed with which the first fuel 
oil delivery is paid for. 


Screening Credit Applicants—Short 
cuts in handling applications for 
credit cards were described by Carl T. 
Ross, Sinclair Refining Co., New 
York. His company’s credit depart- 
ment screens out about three fourths 
of all credit card applications, and 
before spending money on a credit 
investigation, prepares a triple post 
card, two sections of which-are mailed 
to the applicant. On the reply half of 
the card the applicant is asked, 
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Bannister Is President 


PITTSBURGH — New presi- 
dent of Assn. of Eastern Pe- 
troleum Credit Managers is 
Russell G. Bannister, Cities 
Service Oil Co., Philadelphia. He 
was named at the association’s 
April 22-24 meeting. 

Vice presidents are: W. A. 
Foote, The Texas Co., Buffalo; 
R. B. Maloney, American Oil 
Co., Boston; and T. J. Serviss, 
Sinclair Refining Co, New 
York. F. Ray Kraemer, Mine- 
ola, N. Y., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer; with Dudley 
R. Meredith, Pittsburgh, as his 
assistant. 

New members of the board 
of governors are: A. C. Cater, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Buffalo; Ben A. Leise, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Arthur 
French, Petroleum Heat & Pow- 
er Co., Boston; Paul Kinney, 
Socony-Vacuum, Philadelphia; 
and F. Ray Kraemer, Mineola, 
N, Y. 











among other things, to verify the 
fact that he wants a credit card. 

In about one out of four cases no 
card comes back, said Mr. Ross. After 
10 days the third part of the card 
is mailed to the Sinclair bulk plant 
from which the application origin- 
ated, stating that because no confir- 
mation has been received no credit 
card has been issued. 

A similar process of verification is 
used on lists of names for which credit 
cards are requested by dealers, said 
Mr. Ross. It is found that large num- 
bers of prospects from such lists do 
not return the post card, said Mr. 
Ross, presumably because dealers in- 
clude many names of customers and 
prospects who do not need or want 
credit cards. The screening results 
in cutting out about 95% of credit 
investigations, he said. 

In a general discussion led by Mr. 
Ross, one member reported that 
about 40% of credit card accounts 
are inactive, and are dropped at the 
end of a year. Although some dis- 
cussion centered around the practice 
of notifying or not notifying rejected 
applicants for credit cards, opinion is 
still divided in credit circles as to the 
best practice. 

In a test of some 7,500 credit card 
accounts, Mr. Ross found that al- 
though they were inactive for one 
year, 3,200 came back into the ac- 
tive list by means of purchases sub- 
Sequent to the end of the one year 
period, From this he concluded that 
the so-called inactive accounts are 
constantly shifting. 

4-Month Cards—James F. McKeon, 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York, said 
his company is now using credit 





cards on a four-month instead of a 
quarterly basis. No greater losses 
have appeared, he said, and Shell 
may go to semi-annual cards as a 
result. In a limited survey of bad 
debt losses on credit cards, he re- 
ported that 25% are due to so-called 
“skips” and that most losses occur 
during the first three years after is- 
suance of the credit card. Shell ap- 
proves 70% of all credit card appli- 
cants. 

From general comment it appeared 
that the number of credit card ap- 
plications in the oil industry as a 
whole continues to rise; and that at 
least two large oil companies are now 
trying to educate their dealers on 
better selection of credit card risks. 

In the session devoted to motor 
freight carriers, F. Frank Dickson, 
president, H. B. Church Truck Service 
Co., Boston, and chairman of the 
American Trucking Assn.’s_ com- 
mittee on accounting, distributed cop- 
ies of a composite balance sheet and 
operating statement covering a 
group of 128 New England trucking 
firms. After commenting on each 
cost classification, he answered ques- 
tions from the floor on financial as- 
pects of motor carriers in general. 


Mr. O. E. Barnum, credit manager, 
United States Steel Co., in a talk 
on the value of personal contacts, 
said that all credit managers need 
to visit customers in the field, wher- 
ever possible. Only by a personal in- 
terview can both the customer and 
his business be accurately weighed, 
he said. In addition the personal re- 
lations thus established are of im- 
mense value from a sales standpoint, 
and for making quick decisions when 
the customer asks for more credit. 


Detergent Output to Be Hiked 


CHICAGO — A new plant will be 
built by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
at its Wood River, Il, refinery to ex- 
pand production of an improved de- 
tergent additive used in compounding 
heavy duty motor oils. 

Nationwide additive production at 
present is short of meeting military 
and civilian requirements for HD 
motor oils, according to Dr. M. G. 
Paulus, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. 
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Gasoline Octane Ratings Edge Higher 


Octane ratings generally show a 
slight rise in April as compared with 
January of this year and may be 
considered as reflecting to some ex- 
tent, at least, removal of government 
restrictions on use of TEL. This is 
indicated in the latest Du Pont Co. 
quarterly octane survey. 


samples of premium grade gasoline 
were in the 92 octane or higher class, 
as compared with 53 in January, and 
88 in April of 1951. However, the 
survey also shows more samples tak- 
en with a rating of below 90 octane 
than last January, but fewer than 
either in July or October of 1951. 


90-92 octane range were fewer than 
at any time during the past year. 


Table 2—Premium Breakdown 


Number of Samples 
Oct. dan. April 
1951 1953 19652 
36 53 67 
138 152 135 
172 41 149 


A study of Table 1 shows that in 
April of this year there were 27 cities 
where premium grade gasoline aver- 


Table 2 shows that in April, 67 Similarly, gasoline samples in the aged 90 octane or above; 22 in the 


Table 1—Gasoline Octane Ratings and TEL Content in 49 Cities in U. S$. and Canada—April, 1952 
(Research—Source: DuPont) ini iid 
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Table 5—Change in TEL Content 
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85-90 class, and none below 85. This 
compares favorably with the report 
for January of this year and also 
with April a year ago (see Table 3). 

Baltimore continues to report the 
highest octane average and El Paso 
is lowest. 


For regular grade fuel, city aver- 
ages didn’t change appreciably from 
January, but were somewhat lower 
than a year ago. El Paso was low 
in this category also, but Baltimore 
shared high honors with New York— 
both reporting an 86.7 octane rating 
average for regular grade gasoline. 

Table 4 shows that in April, there 
were 20 city octane averages for 
premium above January, 26 were 
lower, and three remained unchanged. 
For regular grade fuel, increases 
were noted in 19 cities, decreases in 
27 and no change in three. 

Table 5 reflects the removal of gov- 
ernment controls on TEL use, with 
TEL content showing increases in 
premium fuel in 37 cities, a drop 
in only 11 and only one city reporting 
no change from January. 

The same sharp increase is noted 
for regular fuel, with 34 cities report- 
ing increases; only 14 decreases and 
one unchanged from January. In both 
instances—-premium and regular— 
this is in sharp contrast to the re- 
sults shown in the three previous 
Du Pont quarterly surveys. 


Second Crude Line Scheduled 
For West Texas-California 


LOS ANGELES — Marc D. Leh, 
president of the Progress Pacific 
Pipe Line Co., told NPN April 28, 
that he is going ahead with his plans 
to build a West Texas-to-Los Angeles 
crude oil pipe line even though PAD 
approved construction of a rival line 
(see NPN, April 23, p. 19). 

Mr. Leh asserted he would be able 
to build the pipe line when steel is off 
allocation. “I think that could be with- 
in two or three months,” he said. 


He declared that his project has al- 
ways been viewed as a peace-time, 
not a military, venture and that he is 
. not requesting a fast tax write-off. 


Mr. Leh said he now hopes to start 
building the line in the fourth quarter 
with a view toward completing it 
within 10 months. 


‘Gas’ Tax Hike Likely in DC 


WASHINGTON — The Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee has ap- 
proved an increase in the local gaso- 
line tax for the nation’s capital city 
to 5c per gal., effective July 1. 


The current rate of 4c per gal. is 
scheduled to revert to 3c on July 1 
under existing legislation. The com- 
mittee action must be followed by 
approval of both houses of Congress. 


Push for Materials Decontrol Is On 


WASHINGTON—Pressure for de- 
control of vital materials continues to 
develop, with structural steel fabri- 
cators among the latest voices to 
join in the clamor. 

An advisory committee represent- 
ing ,the fabricating industry flatly 
told National Production Authority 
last week that structural steel decon- 
trol is warranted at this time by the 
rapidly improving supply-demand sit- 
uation. NPA was noncommittal. 

As an interim measure to stream- 
line operations of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan the committee recom- 
mended that NPA provide for the 
automatic revalidation of controlled 
material allotment tickets which can- 
not be cashed in the given quarter. 
The agency indicated it may grant 
this request. 

In a more concrete development, 
NPA ruled last week that there is 
no longer any limit on the amount 
of controlled material tickets to be 
used in the third month of any given 
quarter. Heretofore such use could 
not exceed 40% of the quarterly al- 
lotment. This shou'd have the effect 
of enhancing the cash-in value of al- 
lotment tickets at the mills. 


Rubber Controls End—Equally as 
positive was NPA’s move last week in 
removing virtually all controls from 
rubber use, thus clearing the way for 
increased use of natural rubber in 
the manufacture of such things as 
automobile and truck tires. The 
agency warned, however, that if the 
use of synthetic rubber falls below 
450,000 tons annually, or if consump- 
tion of Butyl rubber falls below 60,000 
tons annually, the specification con- 
trols will have to be reinstituted. A 
skeleton M-2 control order has been 
retained, primarily as a reporting 
service and also to continue such min- 
or restrictions as the prohibition 
against the use of pale and sole 
crepe rubber in the manufacture of 
tires and other products. 


And rounding out developments in 
the materials field this past week 
was the request from manufacturers 
of railroad cars, including tankers, 
that NPA eliminate unit production 
controls, in order to permit more ef- 
ficient use of controlled materials 
allotments. The industry also asked 
for increased materials allotments in 
order to keep productive facilities op- 
erating in high gear. 


Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued April 22-28, inclusive.) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. Ome year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 
CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 2, amended, Priority aid 
for flood areas. 
M-2, amended, Rubber réstrictions eased. 
M-74, Dir, 1, Copper construction materials. 
NPA Reg. 7, Interpretations of NPA Orders 
and regulations. 
CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 3, amended, Placing con- 
trolled materials orders. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
PPR 2, Rev. 1, Industry advisory com- 
mittees. 
WSB—Wage Stabilization 
Resolution 92, Petitions. 


B—Salary 
GSSR, 4, 
plans. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


PRIORITY AID FOR FLOOD AREAS— 
Amendment to Dir. 2 to Rev. CMP Reg. 6 
provides for the use of the allotment number 
“*%4"" for delivery orders of controlled mate- 


Stabilization 
Rev. Stock option and purchase 


rials and rating ‘‘DO-X4"’ on delivery orders 
for building equipment, building materials 
other than controlled materials, production ma- 
chinery and production equipment required as 
the result of damage from floor. 

RUBBER—NPA Order M-2, as amiended, ef- 
fective Apr. 21, continues in effect certain 
restrictions applicable to cold GR-S and high- 
tenacity rayon. In all other respects (except 
prohibition against private importation of 
natural rubber) the controls on acquisition, 
inventories, and consumption of both natural 
and synthetic rubber have been removed from 
the order. 


COPPER CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS— 
Dir. 1 to Order M-74 permits use of copper and 
copper-base alloy on hand in inventory as of 
July 1, 1951, in the manufacture of 30 build- 
ing materials items (provided the materials 
are still maintained in inventory). 

INTERPRETATION OF ORDERS, ETC.— 
NPA Reg. 7 governs issuance of authorized 
interpretation of orders, regulations and such 
regulatory documents as amendments, direc- 
tives and schedules. 

PLACING CONTROLLED MATERIALS OR- 
DERS—Dir. 3, as amended, to CMP Reg. 1, 
effective Apr. 23, removes restrictions on the 
portion of an allotment of controlled materials 
which can be ordered for delivery during the 
last month of any calendar quarter. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES — 
Rev. 1 to PPR 2 clarifies the regulation. Re- 
vision conforms with the practices which have 
actually been followed and will not result in 
any changes in the operations of Industry 
Advisory Committees. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


PROCESSING PETITIONS AND ENFORCE- 
MENT —Resolution 92 states the WSB policy 
on the relationship between processing peti- 
tions and enforcement actions. 

STOCK OPTION AND PURCHASE PLANS 
—GSSR 4, Revised defi the cir tances 
under which a ‘‘restricted stock option’’ within 
the meaning of Sec. 130A of the Internal 
Revenue Code may be granted without prior 
approval. 
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Jobbers, Too, Need Money for Modernization 


We knew we had left the door open in last week’s 
editorial for a jibe about the “poor” Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., having trouble scaring up money for new 
equipment, replacement, and for the expansion that this 
country’s markets call for. But we figured if a jibe 
came it would excuse us for making our point again, the 
necessity for every oil company, big and small, getting 
right-up-to-date these days. 

So here is the jibe, right well placed. It is from F. C. 
Weiss of the Howe-Weiss Oil Co., “Toledo’s Largest In- 
dependent Distributors” says its letter head, of Toledo, 
Ohio that sells “Gold Bond Fuel Oil” among other prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Weiss writes, 


“You're breaking my heart! Let’s all get together and 
pass out the crying towels and weep for the poor, poor 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, who only made $169,- 
480,000 last year. 

“What about the poor Jobber—who ended the same 
year in the red? 

“Where is HE going to get the money to replace HIS 
equipment ? 

“How is HE going to pay the higher wages, the higher 
taxes, the higher cost of operation? 

“You suggest that we ‘get together the biggest oil 
mob ever and storm the War Stabilization Board for 
higher prices’—for what? 

“Since World War Two, the Jobber has sat back and 
watched the Major Oil Companies raise the price of gaso- 
line to the consuming public, a total of seven cents per 
gallon. How much of this has been passed on to the 
Jobber ? 

“I can only speak for my own company—-NOT ONE 
DAMN CENT! 

“Now don’t misunderstand me. The Majors have justi- 
fied the raise, due to their increased costs of operations 
but have failed to recognize the same increased opera- 
tional costs for the Jobber. We are in the same business. 
We have the same problems. Our costs have increased 
proportionately. 

“Doesn't it seem logical that the Jobber should receive 
at least one-half cent per gallon (1/14th of the total raise) 
that has been passed on to the consuming public?” 


The National Oil Jobbers Council is studying the com- 
pilation of the first nationwide survey of jobbers’ costs, 
some 450 companies reporting, so we will leave the job- 
bers’ case to the Council. However, there is no question 
but what the jobber suppliers were slow in granting the 
wider margins of some weeks ago, and whether those ad- 
justments were enough and covered enough territory 
may well be left to the Jobbers’ Council and the individual 
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jobbers who have been contacting their suppliers on the 
subject. 

NPN’s important point is that whatever the jobbers’ 
margin should be it should include a reasonable amount 
for rehabilitation of his business, for putting his busi- 
ness on the same competitive efficiency as the distribut- 
ing plants of the major oil companies and which they 
build and operate themselves. Judging from conversa- 


“tion in the marketing business the average small opera- 


tor does not set aside either enough allowance for de- 
preciation nor enough cash and hard assets to keep his 
business in top shape. Sometimes it is careless account- 
ing and sometimes a reluctance to “spend the money,” 
even by a bookkeeping entry, because the company is not 
“big enough” to keep books that way. 

Big or little, every company should set aside the max- 
imum possible for depreciation and expansion especially 
these days. In fact, as much of that might be set 
aside in cash in the bank because it must be in cash for 
the company to use it, just like a company should set 
aside currently hard money to pay THIS year’s income 
taxes otherwise they will mount up so as to be difficult 
to meet when the time comes. 

The major companies have long been doing this un- 
doubtedly aided by the fact that their company earnings 
are not personal to the officers and directors as are the 
earnings of smal] and closely owned: companies. Further, 
perhaps these majors are more thorough and systematic 
in their surveys of future requirements. Right now most 
majors are receiving in their division offices estimates 
from the field as to what will be needed in new equip- 
ment next year. By the end of the year, this will be 
checked against estimates of probable business, profits 
and cash to be used in 1953. 

Big figures are more impressive and, in the eyes of 
the smaller man, perhaps more misleading as to the 
ease of having money, but the Standard of New Jersey, 
in its annua] report for 1951, issued since our editorial 
last week on its affiliate the Humble, reports that it 
spent in 1951 $382,000,000 for additions to properties of 
which only $208,000,000 was covered by its depreciation 
account. Of this expenditure $23,548,000 was spent on 
marketing property in the United States and $18,672,000 
more on marketing property in “other Western hemi- 
sphere,” for a total on marketing of $42,220,000 on a total 
net marketing investment at the end of the year of 
$282,000,000. To carry on this and other expansion it 
was necessary for the Great Jersey to issue more than 
$44,000,000 in notes and debentures, some payable as late 
as 1974. 

All told, in the six years since the close of the last 
war, the company and its affiliates have raised and ex- 
pended BEYOND depreciation more than $1,328,000,000. 

Reports from supplying industries in which the oil in- 
dustry is interested, show that more equipment and ma- 
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terial is being made available, probably at no increase 
in prices and perhaps in some lines at lower prices. In- 
dustry generally is catching up with demand so that 
some lines have prices way below the ceilings fixed by 
OPS, a good sign that this government control should 
be ended. Also most industries seem to be in fairly good 
cash and credit ‘position so as to be able to take ad- 
vantage of the easing of supplies. 

Oil in the past several years, despite the big demands 
from civilian and military consumers, has been steadily 
accumulating even extra oil stocks of all kinds. Competi- 
tion to dispose of these stocks has been increasing as has 
been evidenced by the large number of price wars, es- 
pecially in gasoline which raised the serious question as 
to the extent that any widening of marketing margins 
should be allowed. Increasing margins during price wars, 
can often do more harm than good. Marketers, includ- 
ing the majors, should stop and study their costs and then 
eliminate foolish cut prices and other concessions that 
simply give away profits. 

Even though we are faced with a continuing sub- 
stantial increase in demand for all petroleum products, 
the industry also is confronted with still rising costs, 













especially if the Truman administration gives way to the 
CIO wage demands as is almost a certainty. While there 
may be increases in prices the chances are they will not 
be particularly generous on the part of the government 
regulators who have their eye on next fall’s election. 
Therefore, every oil man must be driving for lower and 
lower costs, with ever more efficient equipment. 

The future demands the best management of all phases 
of the oil industry in its history. 





No well-informed person has declared a change 
of opinion to be inconstancy—Cicero. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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By NPN Staff Writer 

NEW ORLEANS — Louisiana Oil 
Marketers Assn., the nucleus of which 
was formed about a year ago in Alex- 
andria, La., is about ready to get out 
of its “swaddling clothes” and become 
an established 
marketing asso- 
ciation, according : a 
to C. D. Brown, . 4 
president. The ne a 
group has both 2 iy 
jobber and con- 
signee members. 

Already active 
in counseling its 
members on such 
problems as the 
wage and hour 
laws (see NPN Mr. Butcher 
March 26, p. 23), 
taxes and employment contracts, the 
the association now has appointed as 
executive director a Shreveport public 
relations consultant, Robert K. 
Butcher, and is undertaking a big 
membership drive. 

Programs and open discussions are 
being held in each parish (county) 
under the guidance of Mr. Brown 
and eight directors, selected to rep- 
resent the eight congressional dis- 
tricts in Louisiana. 

The first annual meeting of the 
association is expected to be held 
sometime in June or July in New 
Orleans. 

Officers of the organization besides 
Mr. Brown are: A. J. Lambert, De 
Ridder, first vice-president; O. F. 
Hancock, Mansfield, second vice- 
president; A. R. Krell, Leesville, sec- 





Louisiana Marketers Work Up Steam 


retary; and H. J. Leonard, Poncha- 
toula, treasurer. 


Directors include: R. E. Elliott and 
Frank B. Haynes, of New Orleans; 
Gabriel Haydell, Jr., Franklin; Curtis 
Parker, Shreveport; James W. Moore, 
Monroe; Ed Amar, Hammond; W.: 
W. Lambert, Eunice; and Richardson 
Ayres, Alexandria. 


Mr. Butcher has just recently been 
appointed as executive director, and 
Mr. Brown expects the work of the 
association to be pushed ahead rapid- 
ly under his direction. 


Mr. Butcher was for 11 years city 
editor of the Shreveport Times, has 
had several of his articles published 
in national and southern magazines, 
and also has experience as a radio 
broadcaster. He was one of 35 cor- 
respondents selected in 1946 to re- 
port the two atom bomb test explo- 
sions at Bikini atoll in the Pacific. 


API Lube Specifications 
To Highlight May Meeting 


Three papers dealing with the pro- 
posed API motor oil service classifi- 
cations and designations will high- 
light the May 27-28 meeting of the 
API Lubrication meeting at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa. It is expected that by 
the time this meeting is held, the 
API Board of Directors will have 
formally approved the service classifi- 
cations and designations. 

Unless there is a change in plans, 
approval of the API board will make 
the new service classifications and 





























designations effective at once and 
cancel current API crankcase oil 
names and designations (that is, reg- 
ular, premium and heavy duty). 


Speakers — Scheduled to discuss 
three phases of the new service classi- 
fications at the Tulsa meeting are: 


M. D. Gjerde, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), chairman of the SAE 
Fuels and Lubricants Committee, 
whose subject will be, “Choose the 
Oil for the Service.” 


Harry C. Mougey, Research Labo- 
ratories Division, General Motors 
Corp.; subject—“Service Designations 
for Lubricating Oil for Automotive 
Type Engines.” 

E. Bruce Boehm, Enjay Co., Inc.; 
subject—“Factors in the Additive 
Treatment for Oils for API Service 
MS.” 

In addition, E. T. Knight, economics 
department, Atlantic Refining Co., is 
to discuss some economic phases of 
lubricating oils. 

D. F. Hollingsworth, Du Pont Co., 
will talk on “Importance of Lubri- 
cation to Industry Management.” 


R. W. McDowell, president, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., will give 
a paper entitled, “Lubricants and 
Their Importance to the World.” 


Rounding out the May 27 schedule 
of speakers is Dr. Harold Vagtborg, 
president, Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, who will address the dinner 
meeting on the subject, “Science on 
the World Front.” 


May 28 will be devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting. B. G. Symon, Shell Oil, 
chairman of the API Lube Commit- 
tee, will preside. William M. Murray, 
Deep Rock Oil, is program chairman. 
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Jobber Says Suppliers Should Give 
Cost Figures for Good of Industry 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


In a_ recent 

Midwest Column 

we speculated on 

the _ probability 

that most supplying companies would 

decline to publicize the profit and 

loss figures of their marketing de- 

partments and the use made of their 

-27.5% depletion allowance. (See NPN, 

April 16, p. 47). The information 

is being requested by the National 

Oil Jobbers Council for comparison 

with jobber cost figures released at 
the Savannah meeting in March. 

The article prompted some perti- 
nent comments from Harvey W. 
Lewis, president of the Lewis Coal 
& Oil Co., Port Washington, N. Y., 
who writes: 

“It is my hope that many another 
jobber-distributor found a moment, 
like I did, to read thoughtfully the 
constructive article you wrote in the 
April 16 issue of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws. If they did, you may be 
sure that they felt grateful to you 
for your recognition and clear state- 
ment of our problems. 

“Only by such straight thinking, 
by the forthright facing of the reali- 
ties of these problems, can we move 
toward their solution. So long as 
any part of this industry puts its 
head in the sand and refuses to ad- 
mit the existence of these problems, 
so long this industry will remain 
vulnerable to maladjustments, inequi- 
ties, friction and inability, because of 
these, to move ahead to completely 
harmonious operation. And a situation 
like that is an open invitation to 
those who are dedicated to the prop- 
osition that, by whatever name, gov- 
ernment ownership is the ultimate so- 
lution. 

“The entire program of the Em- 
pire State Petroleum Assn. is based 
on facts. The suppliers have been 
asked to produce figures only in 
order that this industry—all seg- 
ments of it—may have a reasonable, 
businesslike and understandable basis 
upon which we may continue to op- 
erate on a by-guess-and-by-golly basis 
in a time of inflation. 

“Thank you for your fine contri- 
bution to straight thinking.” 


The comment of one major com- 
pany that the jobber cost figures 
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are “irrelevant” to the question of 
jobber margins fomented some sharp 
discussion by H. F. Horning, secre- 
tary of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. and of NOJC. In a bulletin 
to his membership, Mr. Horning says: 


“We called the shot before it hap- 
pened, so it might just as well be 
mentioned. We forecast that some- 
one in the major segment would say 
that the NOJC cost survey didn’t 
mean anything, or some such stereo- 
typed rubbish as usually comes after 
someone has done something worth- 
while. This time some anonymous 
man has said that the survey is 
‘irrelevant’ to the question of job- 
ber margins. He said they are “be- 
side the point’ since ‘margins are 
properly set by competition and eco- 
nomic factors.’ Doesn’t that indus- 
try-shattering observation cause you 
to wonder where that lad buries his 
dead? 

“‘Competition and economic fac- 
tors’ indeed!” Mr. Horning says. “The 
words sound all right in themselves, 
but their meaning is pretty meaning- 
less after you've lived through a few 
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evolutions of the jobber-margin wheel 
of fortune—or MISfortune, as the 
case may be at any given time. 


“The word ‘competition’ could 
rightly remind a jobber of the com- 
mercial consumer accounts he has 
lost to a major oil company via the 
simple expedient of delving into the 
general revenue fund of integration, 
to allow ridiculous marketing losses. 
‘Competition’ to us at least, means 
paying $35,000 for a service station 
which can never pay off—and bought 
only to move more volume. It means 
quite a bit more things equally as 
sordid ... 


* . . 


“*Economic factors’ to both the 
jobber and the major supplier, are 
the conditions by which such things 
as mentioned above can be accom- 
plished,” Mr. Horning continues, “In 
bringing up economic ‘factors, we 
wonder if the man cares to really go 
all the way into them, or is he only 
making words. Would he, for in- 
stance, care to state the case for 
depletion allowances—state it fairly, 
and state without equivocation that 
such monies are indeed set aside for 
the further finding of crude? 


“Or would he admit that they are 
melded into the pot of integration? 
Does the term ‘economic factors’ ex- 
plain why the price of crude oil 
should be increased to $3, while the 
market is as soft as a wet rag? 
Economic factors in favor of 
whom?” Mr. Horning asks. 





Needed: Crusade of Free Enterprise 
Against Growing Government Power 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


More _stock- 
holders’ meetings 
of the kind So- 
cony-Vacuum had 

the other day in” New York could 
help save the American economy from 
the excess of social planning visited 
on it. 

The owners of the business got 
from its senior custodian, Chairman 
George V. Holton, a slant on the 
state of affairs which should lead 
them—and people they know, and 
others those people know—to do 
something about the situation. 

Take Socony, for example, in 1951, 
Mr. Holton said. 

It supplied the American public 
and military with 196 million bbls. 


of high-grade finished petroleum 
products—the gasoline at a price of 
less than 3c per lIb., or about the 
price of distilled water. 

It gave employment to 43,000 
people in the U. S. and 21,000 abroad, 
paying those in this hemisphere alone 
$255 million in salaries, wages and 
benefits. 

And what did Socony get out of 
this? One way of putting it, said 
Mr. Holton, is that: 

“For the first three and a half 
months of the year, al] our earnings 
went to the federal government; for 
the next month and a half they went 
to state and local governments, and 
the year was about half gone before 
we could begin storing up anything 
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for the benefit of the stockholders.” 

What he meant was that Socony 
paid income tax to the federal gov- 
ernment of $83 million, equal to about 
$2.60 for each share of stock out- 
standing, and that state, local and 
miscellaneous taxes amounted to 
another $42 million, making the tax 
total equal to about $3.95 per share, 
“or $2.15 more than we thought pru- 
dent to pay in dividends.” 

Then the federal government taxed 
the dividends—“this double taxation 
many people consider most unfair.” 

The company netted a little over 
$155 million—in 50c dollars compared 
with the 1939 dollar. This was al- 
most $100 million less than the $255 
million paid to Western Hemisphere 
employes. 

And, Mr. Holton pointed out, there 
are those who “believe an increasing- 
ly big and powerful central govern- 
ment is necessary to deal adequately 
with the complexities of the times 
in which we live, and that business 
men are so avaricious and lacking in 
good citizenship and human decency 
that they require rigid government 
inspection, supervision and control. 


PACIFIC COAST 


And they see no reason why one of 
the most potent controls—taxation— 
should not be employed to the point 
of confiscation.” 

Mr. Holton made it plain he, for 
one, is “confident taxes can become 
so high as to destroy all incentive 
on the part of both individual and 
corporation and still not be adequate 
to prevent a spendthrift government 
from going broke.” 

For the other kind of thinking, he 
suggested, “the correction must come 
primarily from an_— enlightened 
and aroused public, including the 
young people in schools and colleges.” 

Mr. Holton expressed the opinion 
that it’s time the pendulum started 
swinging away from “government in- 
terference and control which goes 
far deeper than party lines and gets 
down to the fundamental issue of 
liberty itself.” 

“We cannot,” he concluded, “ex- 
cuse ourselves by saying this is an 
emergency and therefore all re- 
straints and restrictions are justi- 
fied. What started off 20 years ago 
as an emergency has become an 
era.” 





Distributors Scratching for Product 


As Oil Supply Shrinks in Far West 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


The supply 
squeeze is tight- 
ening on the 
West Coast, sev- 

eral Independent distributors report. 

A broker has stated an increasing 
number of wholesalers have advised 
him that major suppliers have noti- 
fied them that current contracts, ex- 
piring in the next few months, won’t 
be renewed. 

Marketers said this reflects the pe- 
troleum tightness which has existed 
on the West Coast for several months. 
There is speculation as to whether it 
is temporary or long-term. With heavy 
vacation travel coming up, it looks 
as though the situation will last 
through the summer, marketers think. 

Deep concern over the supply pinch 
in the Pacific Northwest was re- 
ported by a broker who said several 
Independent distributors were urgent- 
ly seeking provisional shipments. 


* * * 


Some of the majors are said to be 
insisting that resellers use the sup- 
plier’s brand name on gasoline instead 
of a rebrand name, A Portland, Oreg., 
Independent said his supplier, a ma- 
jor, informed him that it had gaso- 
line for sale under its own trade 
name, but none for re-brand purposes. 


Another Los Angeles distributor 
reported a similar notice from a dif- 
ferent major supplier. The distribu- 
tor serves various multiple-pump sta- 
tions that use an assortment of re- 
brand names, His supplier, he said, 
advised him to tell his accounts it 
would be necessary to post the sup- 
plier’s brand name and scrap the re- 
brand names. 

* * * 

In Los Angeles, there has been a 
tendency on the part of some Inde- 
pendent retail] dealers who own their 
own property to indulge in some mild 
and sporadic price-cutting. 

They have been shaving the com- 
mon posted prices by 2c or 3c a gal. 
After a while, they go back to the 
going prices. 

So far, though, the suppliers ap- 
parently have not been giving re- 
bates. 

The shaky price situation in San 
Fernando Valley recovered its 
strength last week. For the time be- 
ing, at least, fear among multi-pump 
and part-serve operators that the Val- 
ley weakness would cause a general 
price war has subsided. 


Richfield officials are too polite to 
talk publicly about the U. S. Supreme 


Court decision which branded their 
service station agreements illegal. 
But the key men have been doing a 
slow burn since it was announced, 

The decision said the supply agree- 
ments have the effect of compelling 
the retailers to buy all their sup- 
plies from Richfield. That’s “exclu- 
sive dealing’ and isn’t permitted, the 
court ruled. 

It may be recalled that Richfield 
pegged much of its case on the status 
of the operators who run “leased out” 
stations. They’re not independent, 
but are obligated to answer to Rich- 
field because the company created 
the outlet for itself, set the opera- 
tor up and often financed him, Rich- 
field argued. Not so, said the gov- 
ernment, he’s independent: he has 
a lease, has to pay for the products 
and run a business. 

What effect the ruling will have 
on the actual operation is straight 
conjecture. Previously, Richfield re- 
served the right to tell the operator 
how to run the station. Under the 
ruling, it is not permitted to do that. 

Within the industry, there were 
comments that the ruling will allow 
careless, inefficient operators to be 
more careless and inefficient. 

William C. Dixon, government 
attorney who prosecuted the case, 
said the outcome will have a “liberat- 
ing effect” on operators and the in- 
dustry. 


* * . 


There's a new wrinkle in the 40- 
hour week for petroleum truck driv- 
ers. 

Throughout the industry on the 
West Coast, the 8-hour shift is stand- 
ard for most kinds of work. With 
the advent of the “direct delivery” 
system and the big tank trucks, some 
companies have found the 10-hour 
shifts more advantageous. It allows 
two hours between shifts for servic- 
ing trucks and enables the trucks to 
average 20 hours a day. So there’s 
a savings orl time and equipment. 

Many drivers like that arrangement 
because they work four 10-hour days 
and have three days off a week. 
Some unions have okayed it in their 
agreements. 

In the present negotiations between 
Union Oil of California and the Inde- 
pendent Union of Petroleum Work- 
ers, the company has requested a 
straight 40-hour week for transport 
drivers, without a limit on the work- 
day, IUPW reported. B. J. McMahon, 
IUPW field representative, said his 
union wants to limit the workday to 
10 hours. 

On over-the-road hauls, the com- 
pany claims it would have more 
flexibility in scheduling if the men 
weren’t limited to 8- or 10-hour shifts. 
The union claims an unlimited 40- 
hour week would be a temptation to 
companies to abuse it by working the 
men long hours. 
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Central U.S. Prices Weak: Refiners Cut Runs 


Reduced crude runs at a number of refineries in the 
Midwest and the Mid-Continent put the spotlight on 
the ample supplies of products in the central area of the 
nation during the past week. Prices were “soft” for 
most products in the Chicago District, and the weak- 
ness was said partially to stem from “under-quotings” 
for spot shipments, FOB Group 3. 


Heavy fuel prices in Chicago were off 0.1c on the 
lows of quotations reported by refiners and water termi- 
nal operators, ranging from 7.25 to 7.75c for No. 5 
fuel in transport lots and from 6.25 to 6.35c for No. 6 
fuel. 


A foreign development that as time passes will have 
increasing bearing on the upper midwestern markets 
was a change in prices for crude oi] in Western Canada. 

The recent improvement in Canada’s dollar exchange 
position has prompted reductions of 14.5c per bbl. in 
Imperial Oil Limited’s postings in the larger Alberta 
crude producing fields, and general cuts ranging up to 1c 
per gal. in prices for gasoline and light fuel oils, the 
company reported to NPN. 

Imperial’s new postings for Alberta crudes, all down 
14.5c (Canadian) per bbl. of 35 Imperial gals., effective 
April 23, are: Redwater $2.315; Leduc, Woodbend $2.475; 
Golden Spike, Acheson, Stony Plain and Armisie $2.39; 
Excelsior and Joseph Lake $2.255; and 41 degree gravity 
Turner Valley crude $2.955. Imperial] said that the re- 
ductions were “to meet the lower competitive cost of 
imported crude oil at Sarnia resulting from the improve- 
ment in the dollar exchange position.” 


In addition to the dollar exchange improvement, “re- 
gional variations in other costs” figured in Imperial’s 
reductions in its wholesale prices for gasoline and light 
fuel oils. “The amounts of the reduction at central dis- 
tribution points across Canada range downward from 
1c for gasoline and 0.4c for fuel oils,” the company said. 
To its Marine Diesel customers engaged in international 
trade, Imperial’s ex terminal prices were reduced 3.5c 
at ports in British Columbia, 10.5c at Sarnia and Ft. 
William in Ontario, and 14c at ports in the eastern prov- 
inces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
and Quebec. 


The dynamic growth of Canada’s oil potential has 
caused many trade sources in this country to declare 
that exports of light fuel oils to Toronto and Montreal 
buyers rapidly are becoming “a thing of the past.” Some 
large sales still were taking place, however, and reports 
indicated that about 1,000,000 bbls. of No. 2 fuel recently 
have been sold, FOB Toledo, at 9.75c per gal., the latest 
transaction amounting to about 600,000 bbls. 


While the barging season at New York was marked 
by unusually few sales to Canada, export demands from 
countries cut off from supplies in Abadan were said to 
be in the market. One sale of 200,000 bbls, of No. 2 fuel 
at 9.3c for export was said to have been made at New 
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York Harbor, and another transaction reportedly was 
closed on a 400,000-bbls. quantity. Generally, however, 
New York Harbor suppliers continued to restrict sales 
of No. 2 fuel to their regular barge and truck transport 
customers. 


Quotations reported for cargo lots at the Gulf and 
barge and tank car quantities along the East Coast were 
unchanged and firm. Increased buyer interest in gaso- 
line tended to steady quotations for this product at the 
Gulf, A strong demand for light fuel oils in both areas 
continued and many East Coast terminal operators were 
giving serious thought to their summer fills on light 
fuel oils. 


NPN learned that some East Coast marketers were 
considering putting their light fuel reseller customers on 
a 42%-58% summer-winter distillate and residual “quota 
system” (their last heating season’s quota was 40% for 
distillates in the summer months and 60% in the winter), 
with the basis for takings of cargo customers on a slight- 
ly higher ratio for the summer months. The “summer” 
takings apply to oils received in the five-month May- 
September period, and most majors said they have not 
as yet made up their supply contracts. The ideal “quota” 
of some majors, aimed at over a three-year “education” 
period beginning in 1951, reportedly is 50%-50%, although 
steel allocations and other construction handicaps have 
siowed this somewhat. 


The East Coast Independent spot cargo buyer of heat- 
ing oils, however, was as much concerned with tanker 
rates from the Gulf as he was with increasing his stor- 
age facilities. Some terminal operators at New York 
remarked with chagrin that spot vessel rates from the 
Gulf have leveled out slightly above the ic per gal. Gulf- 
New York “differential” on No. 2 fuel, and recently 
showed signs of firming. 


The last reported rates from the Gulf to New York 
were $4.28 per ton (USMC plus 50%) for clean tankers 
and $3.85 (USMC plus 35%) for dirties. In addition to 
recently reduced offerings of ocean tonnage, new factors 
also were at work that will cut down on the number of 
tankers available to the commercial trade over the com- 
ing months, according to chartering sources. The Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service was said to be seeking cover- 
age for 19 long-haul voyages (which sources estimate 
are the equivalent to 60-65 Gulf-New York trips) for 
May and June. In addition, new safety strapping regu- 
lations of the American Bureau of Shipping reportedly 
will require that about 300 U. S. Flag T2’s will lay up 
for about 18 days each this summer or fall for comple- 
tion of the work involved (cost per T2 to range from 
$120,000 to $200,000). 


With heavy requirements for middle distillates already 
placed on the Gulf by countries cut off from Abadan, 
(25 cargoes prior to end of June), the urgency of finding 
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HEIL transport 


makes Dollars and Sense! 


CEA 


Loox beyond original cost. If you can’t see long-range, 
profit-making performance, a tank is expensive at any price! 


Better products are made of ideas as well as steel. It was 
an original Heil idea back in 1936, for example, that led to 
the whole concept of the modern, lightweight trailerized 
tank, And even today there is no successful tank on the 
market that is lighter or stronger than that original design. 


Heil transports are built up to a standard — not down 
to a price. There is no compromising with quality — no 
leaning on laurels, That’s why there’s a lot of tomorrow 
in Heil trailerized tanks today — why their sustained earn- 
ing power has made them the most wanted transports — 
why you can divide their price tag by more years of de- 
pendable service and haul with Heil for less! 


It is significant that three out of four sales of Heil tanks 
are repeat sales to satisfied users — that Heil transports 
are usually the last ones in a fleet to be replaced — and 
even then bring higher re-sale prices! 


Take a minute now to get the facts on profitable petro- 
leum hauling. Send for an illustrated booklet of specific 
details on a wide range of tanks, 
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< ~y A Dynamic strain-gauge tests, used by Heil since 1946, ac- 

A TEX(OV) ie c curately measure stresses in every part of the tank. Actual 

gy’ eal road and load conditions in punishing research prove the sound- 
ness of the Heil design. 





B Reinforced, deep-dished heads ond surge plates in Heil 
tanks are integrated with the perfectly formed shell to make 
lightweight tanks stronger than a 24-inch I-beam. 


Cc Heil Transports are now available with either of two proven 
tandem-axle running gears — Heil-Hendrickson or Neway — 
the most satisfactory tandem-axle assemblies in use today. 


D Simple cross valves are manifolded to form an accessible, 
compact, lightweight unit of unsurpassed efficiency. Compare 
this Heil manifold with the cheaper gate-valve assemblies used 
on other tanks, 


E Safety catwalk is an integral part of the tank — not an 
added member, Adds strength without weight. Entire top is 
non-slip tread. Flashing and “‘straight-thru™ drain tubes keep 
tank sides and ends clean, 


F Manhole covers and fill-caps are light-weight, non-break- 
able, pressed steel. Exclusive, triple-acting, spring-loaded vent 
relieves vacuum and excess pressure, provides emergency vent- 
ing in case of fire and prevents loss of load if tank overturns. 


G Non-rocking fifth wheel, introduced by Heil in 1938, is 
safest, simplest unit in use today. Steadies the load — elim- 
inates load concentration, and wearing ports. Normal sway 
and roll on curves is absorbed by tractor and trailer springs. 


THEHEIL co. . 


DEPT. 3742, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwavkee — Hillside, N. J. 
District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minnecpolis, Kansas City, Dollas, Los Anaeles. Seattle 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (April 22 through April 28) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium) : 
N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas * a} Mex, shpt.) .. 
EB. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) .......ecsse0- 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.) 4 secuses 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
x, Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
Tex. (Texas & oat Mex. shpt.) .. 
E Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ......-.seee05 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck "gasp eweunséx 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 
Oxla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... 

Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas = Mex. shpt.) er 
E. Tex. (Truck Tns Fina ee 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck resp.) eee 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
x, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
Tex. (Texas & New aan. om) ae 

Ez Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) .. ado 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Reguiar) 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........es000. 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern err ) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... 

Q (T & New ‘Mex, shpt.) .. 
w. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
a a, CEO, SD 4-00 conedocsceve 

Cent. W. Tex. (Truck  rnsp.) pasenau'e 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular) : 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 


Okla.’ Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 





Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 


Motor Gasoline 6 Oct. M & below: 

Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 
kla.. Group 3 (Norther shot) 
Midwestern Navesp 7 UT wh<ccaedé 
(Texas & New ‘Mex. shpt.) .. 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
B. Tex, (Truck Tnep.) ....cceccccces 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck WORD 20660 o6% 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct, (Premium) : 
Se TOE MED: gives Keecs dns vcsdenes 
New ee. eee, RE 0 why ovens env 
Philadelphia ............ a 
Philadelphia, barges .... 
OO Perea 
Baltimore, BT hewou ts ahosinsweueka 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium) : 

New York harbor .. bkewae ee ve 
New York harbor, barges | aE «Se 
Philadeiphia ......... ouse 
Philadelphia, barges .... 
Baltimor 











Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. (Regular) : 
New York harbor ............. 
New York harbor, barges .. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, ‘barges 

Baltimore ......... 

Baltimore, barges 











Metor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) . 
86 Oct. (Regular) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) ......... (as eek ne 
ae ee gn Kes: 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
80 Oct. (Prem.) ......... 
86 Oct. (Regular) 
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sufficient fuel oils for the East Coast was indicated 
when one large marketer placed an inquiry for kerso- 
sine, No. 2 fuel and No. 6 fuel to be shipped from Okla- 
homa (to the Gulf for re-loading aboard tankers). 
There were no changes reported in prices for specialty 
products and domestic crudes, and inventories of these 
oils generally were on the increase. Sweet crude was 
freely available on the Texas Gulf Coast, and above- 
ground stocks of crude oil have been rising for over a 
month. Prices for natural gasoline and some Midwest 
lubes, both increasingly available to spot buyers, were 
Liquefied petroleum gases 


described as “barely steady.” 
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were plentiful at Mid-Continent shipping points, and the 
market was termed by some producers as “a bid and 
sell propostion (see page 43). 

At the retail level in northern New Jersey, reductions 
of 1c per gal. have been posted at many main-highway 
gasoline stations, according to reports to NPN. On 
routes 4, 17, and 25, all heavily travelled highways, the 
majority of outlets handling major brands were posting 
16.9¢ (ex 5c state and federal taxes) for regular-grade, 
with some at 15.9c. The low of the recent price cutting 
was reported in Bergen County, where two outlets carry- 
ing major brands (which, according to the suppliers, 
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were “operating on 0.3c margin”) were posting 14.9c 
(ex taxes) for regular-grade. 


In addition to major marketers’ reporting that they 
had made no change in their 14.6c (ex taxes) tank wagon 
price for regular-grade in the state of New Jersey, these 
same companies also declared that they were offering 
no “voluntary allowances” (off tank wagon prices). 


GULF COAST 
Distillate Fuel Oil Demands Still Strong 


The continued heavy demands for distillate fuel oils 
marked trading activity at the Gulf during the past 
week. While price quotations of refiners were Tre- 
ported unchanged, there was firmness developing in 
prices for gasoline, trade sources said. In addition, some 
inquiries and sales of heavy fuel oils also were disclosed. 


Refiners generally made the comment that there was 
an unparalleled demand for distillate fuel oils for a spring 
season, some of them citing that in other years at this 
time they were only too happy to find a buyer for a spot 
cargo of kerosine or No. 2 fuel. With countries cut off 
from supplies in Iran seeking in excess of 2,000,000 bbls. 
of distillate fuel oils prior to the end of June, offerings 
that made an appearance did not stay for long on the 
open market. In addition to export demands, many 
Atlantic Coast terminal operators also were reported 
anxious to purchase No. 2 fuel at this time when tanker 
rates were relatively low. This incentive to buy distillate 
fuel oils wes heightened for some New York Harbor 
buyers on receipt of news that the Military Sea Trans- 
port Services’s tanker requirements for May-June were 
the equivalent to about 62 Gulf-New York voyages, a 
development that ship chartering sources declared was 
“decidedly bullish” for tanker rates in general. 

All prices were described as “firm,” especially since 
the talk of “discounts” on spot gasoline cargoes appeared 
to have abated. However, some trade sources still made 
the comment that production on the Gulf Coast was 
“at a very high rate considering spot demands.” On the 
other hand, a number of Independent refiners declared 
that supplies of gasoline were not so freely offered as 
in the past. However, the consensus still was that most 
grades were available “at the lows” to a “serious” buyer. 

Sale of a cargo quantity of bunker fuel at $1.75 per 
bbl., the price the same as the low reported quotation of 
refiners, was disclosed. Trade sources said that heavy 
fuel supplies, while still not plentiful, had eased to the 
point where a marine fuel buyer could obtain spot bunk- 
ering services from other than his regular supplier. How- 
ever, supplies of low sulfur bunker fuel were reported 
still tight. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


All Product Prices Continue Firm 


Except for two large export transactions, trading was 
reported extremely quiet at East Coast terminal districts 
during the past week. Prices for all products were firm. 
Suppliers for the most part continued to withhold offer- 
ings of distillate fuel oils to other than their regular cus- 
tomers, and trade sources generally declared that tanker 
rates from the Gulf had not “fallen low enough” to per- 
mit a free flow of light fuel oils from the Southwest. 

Two large export sales of No. 2 fuel, one at New York 
and the other at Toledo, featured trading, according to 
reports. At New York Harbor, one 200,000-bb]. quantity 
reportedly was sold at 9.3c per gal. to an export buyer 
whose supplies at Abadan had been cut off. This price 
was not confirmed, however, although trade sources at 
New York said that bids ranging up to this figure for 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
34 and the price tables appearing on pages 37-42 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X”" is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X”’ is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X”" 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 40 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker termina] operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals, 











spot lots of No. 2 fuel to date this season have failed to 
bring out spot supplies. 

At Toledo, several quantities of No. 2 fuel, totaling 
about 600,000 bbls., were said to have been sold for ex- 
port to Canadian buyers at 9.75c. 

Trading otherwise was reported to be in small lots 
only. Factors hampering sales were said to be firmer 
spot prices for ocean voyages from the Gulf and the pos- 
sibility of price increases for distillate fuel oils granted 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Two New York Harbor suppliers gave notice to their 
customers that they planned no longer to supply 0-10 
p.t. No. 5 fuel during the winter months. As a result, 
inquiries from their current customers to set up supplies 
in advance were active. 

Supplies of heavy fuel were somewhat easier than in 
the recent past, although no “shading” in quotations was 
indicated. One source’ made the comment that spot 
marine buyers now could obtain bunkering services at 
most points. On the other hand, new heavy fuel accounts 
were not being sought generally. 

As in the recent past, gasoline trading was virtually 
at a standstill. Material was available at a number of 
points at generally reported spot quotations. However, 
trade sources described spot demands as “very light.” 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Prices Drop for Most Residual Fuels 


Chicago District suppliers again reduced their prices 
for residual fuel oils the past week, with high-sulfur 
grades taking biggest cut. Light fuel prices were de- 
scribed as being “scattered all over” in face of virtually 
no demand. 

Refiners said gasoline was “moving good” to regular 
outlets and ‘to lake terminals. Sources said there was 
tendency for refiners to hold gasoline for customers of 
long standing. 

Both high-sulfur Nos. 5 and 6 fuels were quoted 0.ic 
lower on range lows with No. 5 ranging from 7.25 to 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
April 28 ..... . ‘ ain 15.27 11.54 
BOS BOD oct co wtcsen see 15.26 11.54 
Year Ago ... 15.47 11.65 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











7.75c and No. 6 from 6.25 to 6.35c, down 0.1c on high 
also. Low-sulfur No. 6 fuel ranged from 6.7 to 6.9c, down 
on low side from 6.75c. All quotations were FOB Chi- 
cago District. 


Sales of regular-grade gasoline in transport lots at 11.8c 
and 11.9c were disclosed by refiners. Tank car marketer 
reported sale of regular-grade gasoline at 12.25c. Sup- 
pliers’ quotations for regular gasoline ranged from 11.8 
to 12.375c. 

Small quantity of No. 2 fuel reportedly was sold at 
9.75c, Chicago District; however, suppliers continued 
to report prices ranging from 9.85 to 10.375c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Buyer Finds No. 5 Fuel Tight 


Most products were soft in Midwest open market last 
week. However, a buyer seeking up to 100 cars of No. 5 
fuel was “surprised” to find it virtually unavailable. Other 
product—gasoline to No. 6 fuel—showed little change. 

Refiners said gasoline was beginning to “move better” 
through regular outlets, but all products were slow in 
open market. Tank car marketers’ offerings of No. 6 
fuel indicated bigger discounts were available to spot 
buyers. 

A buyer in market seeking 100 cars of low-sulfur No. 5 
fuel for resale at present market price and shipment 
over the summer said he had been unable to find “even 
10 cars” after two days of search. On other hand, most 
trade sources indicated products available to manufacture 
“cut-back” No. 5 fuel were “freely” available. 

Trade sources disclosed limited purchases of No. 6 
fuel at $1.05 and $1.10, Group 3, for resale; quotations 
for No. 6 ranged from $1.35 to $1.40. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN , 
Most Products Quiet 


No price changes and little change in inventories were 
indicated by Central Michigan refiners last week. De- 
mand for most products they said, were in a between- 
season lull. 

Gasoline was available to spot buyers, but refiners with 
big stocks generally said they were not in market seeking 
out buyers. Heavy fuels still were soft in spots; however, 
several refiners said inventories were near tank bottoms. 
Demand for light fuels was somewhat erratic. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Heavy Lube Pinch Still On 


Heavy base lubricating oil stocks, namely bright stock 
and cylinder oils, had not eased one whit. from an ex- 
tremely tight position of nearly two years’ duration, ac- 
cording to reports from Western Penna. the fourth week 
in April. Tightness in these oils persisted despite marked 
falling off in “abnormally heavy” motor oil demand. 
Only change in Penna. lube picture was “some weakness” 
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in light (150 vis.) neutral oil, refiners said. Scale wax 
and finished petrolatums remained plentiful. Distillate 
fuel oil activity had largely subsided, and gasoline de- 
mand was reported “starting a little.” Prices of all prod- 
ucts were unchanged. 

Export call for all products was unusually slow, trade 
sources said. Lubricating oil inquiries, outside of recur- 
ring foreign government tenders for bright stock, were 
few. Waxes and finished petrolatums for export were 
“very slow,” refiners of these products stated. 

No trading in bright or cylinder stocks was reported, 
refiners generally indicating they had none to offer outside 
of contract. Neutral, 200 vis., also “tended tight,” only 
relatively easier than the heavier stocks. Neutral, 150 
vis., remained plentiful, and inter-refinery offerings “‘more 
than 1c” lower than 27c, low quoted price to the trade, 
were reported. Offerings of non-viscous neutral were re- 
ported more plentiful than recently. 

Inventories of scale wax were not over-large, according 
to some refiners, who stated nevertheless that price weak- 
ness still persisted. Slight “shading” of 4.25c, low quoted 
tank car price, was reported, and material was reported 
available at 4c, for resale. No sales for export were made 
known, and one refiner stated he had “consistently quoted, 
and consistently been under-sold” on offerings at the 
Atlantic seaboard. Low priced waxes at the Gulf re- 
portedly have cut into already “weakened” East Coast 
market. 


Snow white petrolatum reportedly was being sold at 
7.5c, FAS New York. Sales of 75 tons snow white at 
7.75c, FAS New York, and of 125 tons of amber at 5.5c, 
same basis, were disclosed by refiner. Quotations at re- 
fineries ranged from 7.375 to 8c for snow white, and from 
4.875 to 5.25c for amber. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Northern Demand Weak for All Products 


Good local demand for gasoline in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas was reported by Mid-Continent refiners 
the past week, but as far as northern demand was con- 
cerned, all products from No. 6 fuel through gasoline 
continued weak. Material was still available to resellers 
in large and small quantities at substantial “discounts,” 
but marketers in turn could find few northern buyers in- 
terested “at any prices.” 

In Oklahoma, marketers said they were offered No. 6 
fuel at $1.05, for resale, while burning oils were offered 
from 0.625 to 0.75c “under the market.” Resellers said 
if they had firm orders, they could probably do still bet- 
ter on light oils. 


Gasoline, while moving good locally, wasn’t picking 
up in northern areas as rapidly as most refiners had 
hoped. Offers of cycled gasoline were “plentiful” at 9c, 


‘while low octane cycled could be bought at 8.875c, both 


for resale. Refined regular-grade gasoline was offered at 
9.25 to 9.375c, Group 3 basis, for resale, according to re- 
ports. 

Mid-Continent solvent bright stock continued available 
in limited quantities when sought independently of neu- 
tral, it was said. Bright stock prices were reported firm, 
while neutral oils continued easy, especially solvent neu- 
trals of low viscosity. Heavy stocks accumulation in sol- 

(Continued on p. 43) 





Crude Oil Prices 


Imperial Oil Ltd. reduced postings 14.5c per 
bbl. in the larger Alberta crude producing fields 
effective April 23, 1952 (see p. 31). No other 
changes were reported in crude oil prices during 
week ended April 26. For complete crude price 
schedules see p. 44-45 of this issue. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 28 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily  ~ 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time cnhustvely 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere, 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
93 Oct. Prem. 


11.125-11.75 


CE KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


90 Oct. Prem. 
88 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct. Prem. 
82 Oct. Reg. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


10.125-10.5(3) 
9.25-9.875 

OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

93 Oct. Prem. 


Reg. os 
60 Oct. M & below am 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

9-9.75 Ou City: 

0-28) 90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 


(4)11-11.75 
(4)10-10.5(2) 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
93 Oct. Prem. tede 
(2)11-11.75 
(3)10-10.5 
9.375-9.75 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
See Ore 13.2-13.25(2) 
CO ere a 12.75(2) 
sade cwsdvicte 11.625-12.75 
 eugddeeceacts 11.625—12 
10.75-11.7 
10.625—11.25x 
10.625-11 
(2)9.75-10.8 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
. Prem, 


90 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct. Prem. 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg. 


Detroit shpt. 


Ohio points: 
83 Oct. Reg 


12.5 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) 
12(2) 
10.75-11.25 

10.75-11 

t. ee 10.75-11(2) 

_s v3 below .. 10.375-10.5(3) 


. (Truck Transpt.) 


zs. e- 
60 Oct. M & below ... 


60 Oct. M & below .. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central — refineries ) 


Str. run gasoline, exci. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regulas.customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. : 13.3-16.5 
80 Oct. Reg. 12-14(2) 


San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.26-17 


14.25-14.5 
11.38-11.8 
11.2-12.625 San Joaquin Valley dist. : 
ivee 90 Oct. Prem 
10.2-11.625 80 Oct. Reg 
9.2-10.875 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 

Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 


13.75-14 
12.7512) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 


12.9(2) 31.5 


30.5 
29.5 
(2)28-31 
13.25~—14.25 "(143 ‘at 100°) 400-405 fi aad 
13.25-13.75 = o3.5 
12.25—-13.125 5 ee eee ee 30.8 
ee wh, eceeerncreens (2)27-30 


540-550 fi. No. 8 col 
‘ 32.5 


‘ evccecpccs 31.5 
14.0 Sevacivesos (3)30-83 


Plc «UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >C..=0 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


| 
on | m LEARNING HOW 


iD. scesene ceans 11.75-12.75 


@ Into every gallon of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
lubricating oil refined by UNITED, goes fifty years 
of experience. Constant devotion to quality of 
product, plus the fine spirit of cooperation which 
characterizes all relations with UNITED, have 
made many friends of long standing among jobbers 
and marketers. May we show you what our Fifty 
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Main Offices: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Years of Learning How can mean to you? 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
12 ee ™ 


REFINING ' COMPANY 








Cylinder Stocks 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 28 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


600 s.r. filterb’! 25(3) 
|) eer 27(3) 
600 fi 2013) OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
630 fi 30(2) 41-43 w.w. ... 8.75-9.25 COS SOIR i iciwinosss s (2)9-10.5 
42-44 —_ ry 52 & below D.L. Diesel 9-9.625 
MIDCONTINEN y Range of] ............. 8.75-9.25 58 & above D.I. Diesel 9-9.875 
‘T LUBES 58 & above D.I. Diesel (2)8.5-9.25 No. 1 fuel 8.7-10.25 
FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° No. 1 fuel rer 8.5-9(2) No. 2 fuel 8.1-9.875 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p No. 2 fuel 7.875-8.5(2) rer re anes 
Neutral Olls—Conventional No. 3 fuel 7.875-8 No. 5 fuel $1.85-—2.40 
Pale Olls Col. No. 6 fuel (2)$1.35-1.45(2) No. 6 fuel $1.45-2.00(2) 
60-85 vis Bees 
6-110 via. 2. uaa OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
150 vis. aa 15.5(2) 41-43 w.w ; (4)8.75-9(2) ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
180 vis. 3... 16(2) 42-44 w.w. (5)8.75-9.5 42-44 w.w. 9.25 
200 vis Biss 16.5(2) Range oil 8.75-9.25 Tractor fuel ... 9.375 
250 vis. S45 17 58 & above D.I. Diesel (4)8.5-9.25 Diesel fuel 52 & below 8.875 
280 vis. 3. 17.5(2) No, 1 fuel (5)8.5-9 Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 9.25 
300 vis. 3 18(2) _ : fuel eee No. 2 fuel a 8.375 
No. fuel .625-7.875 No. 3 fuel K 
Bright Stock—Conventional No. 6 fuel (3)$1.35-1.45(2) No. 4 fuel $2.15 
No. 5 fuel 1.95 
10-25 D.p. 32 MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) No 6 fuel op 
150-160 vis. D: 41-43 w.w (2)8.75-9 
0-10 p.p. 29(2) 42-44 ww (4)8. 75-9 
we 4 pp. 28.5-29 Range oil ive - WESTERN PENNA. 
. 58 & above D.I. Diesel (4)8.5-8.75 Brad , » 
0-10 p.p 28(2) eS Fe nneearyer (4)8.5-8.75 eae raane 
Bright Stock—Solvent No. 2 fuel (4)7.875-8. 125 ag ye (3)11-11.3 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i 33.5-34(2) No. 6 fuel (3)$1.35-1.40 No. 2 fuel (2)10.8-10.75 
Neutral Of's—Solvent N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) No, 3 fuel ... 10.5-10.55 
170-180 vis., 98 v.i. . (2)21-22 41-43 w.w. (2)8.75-9.5(2) 36-40 gravity fuel 10 
200-210 vis., 90-95 v.i (2)22-23.5(2) 42-44 ww. eS. 9.9. Ou City: 
300 vis., 95 v.i. 4 (2)24-24.5 58 & above DI Diesel : 8, 25-~9,.25 Kerosine 11(3) 
. No. 2 fuel Trrraeres: 8-8.375 N 
Cylinder Stocks ©. 1 fuel (2)10.5-10.75 
600 s.r., olive green ..... 23 No. 6 fuel (2)$1.40-1.85 ~ . a CS)BSB-20.5 ‘ 
° e .25(2) 
bo aan (Texas & New Mex. shpt. . as 36-40 gravity fuel 10.25(2) 
SOUT T Te secs ; 
oun ae pas 42-44 w.w. oe 0.25-20.8 Pittsburgh: 
(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 58 & above DI. Diesel Kerosine 10.75-11 
domestic and/or export shipment.) No. 1 fuel . : ys: Sosa No. 1 fuel 10.75 
PALE OILS: No, 2 fuel 8.5-9.25 No, 2 fuel ..... 10-10.375 
Vis. Color No. 6 fuel $1.40-1.80 No. 3 fuel . eoee 
36-40 gravity fuel 10-10.25 
100 1%-2% (2)12~-12.5(4) . TEX. (Truck tant.) 
200 2-3 .... (2)13-13.5(4) 4 43 w.w. 9-9.25(2) 
300 2-3 14(6) —— ~ CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
500 24-34% 15(6) 42-44 w.w. ; 9(3) 
750 ba 16(6) 58 & above D.I. "Diesel ea 8.25~9.25 (FOB Central = refineries. ) 
1300 e fondy a7 ~ pee IB so iccccescsics 9.125 Range oil .... i 11,55~12.25 
seo 4 19) an-8ece) ? No. 2 fuel ie 28 46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.4 
. No, 6 fuel $1.50-1.85 P.W. distillate es 11.4~-12(2) 
RED OILS: No. 2 fuel . (3)10.75-11.05(2) 
Vis. Color CENT. W. TEX, (Truck trnspt.) No. 3 fuel ..... 10.5~11(2) 
100 5-6. 12-12.5(4) 41-43 w.w, aan ee 9-9.5 U.G.I. gas oil (2)8.5-9.7 
200 5-6 (2)13-13.5(4) 58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.75-9.25 No. 5 fuel 7.5-8.8 
300 5-6 14(6) U.G.I. gas oil ci 8.5 No. 6 fuel (2)7.25-8.25 
500 5-6 15(6) DEUE. EE “) cobs re.eewee ees . 
750 5-6 16(6) No. 2 fuel 
1200 5-6 (2)17-17.5(4) No, 5 fuel $ OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
2000 5-6 (2)18-19(4) No. 6 fuel $1.75-2.00 Ohio points: 
Kerosine vee 1.9 
- ne Oe Ve en ee seni ‘es - No. 1 fuel 11.7 
No. 2 fuel .... 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med. ) 11.7 
















INDUSTRIAL sensieuia 
San Joaquin Valley: 
FUEL OIL egies om 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.95-2.05 
SPECIALISTS LUBRICATING OILS Light fuel (PS 300) $2.25(2) 
for Diesel fuel (PS 200) .. 10.4-11.5 
{ ~~, | Stove dist. (PS 100) 11.9-13 
J . Tank Car 
San Francisco: 
Buyers 40-43 w.w, ..... 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.25(2) 
UNIFORM Diesel fuel (PS 200) 10.4-11.5 
HIGH QUALITY Stove dist. (PS 100) 11.9-13 
Los Angeles: 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 40-43 Wiw. on. ns... (2)1D-I1.5 
, . . , Heavy fuel (PS 400) P $1.75-2.00 
4 nf ad Light fuel (PS 300) $2.15-2.20(4) 
Diese] *fuel (PS 200) 8.25—-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 9-12.9 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 


pipe line terminals and inland waterw 
terminals. ogace Oates 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem. 
88 Oct. Prem. 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. 


12.55-13.375 
(3)11.8-12.375 


Range oil 


10.8-11.25(2) 
No. 2 fuel 


9.85—10.375 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur ....... 7.55 
No. 5, high sulfur ...... %(2)7.25-7.75 
No. 6, low sulfur ...... x6.7-6.9 
No. 6, high sulfur .. . «(2)6.25-6.35(2)~ 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


in Bulk) 


(2)4.25-4.5(2) 
(2)4.25-4.5(2) 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic 


N.Y. — 
124-126 white 6(2) 


6(2) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Corpus Christi 
Houston 

do barges . 
Jacksonville 


Tampa 
Wilmington, 
a - Pe 


92 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline 
13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 


13.4(3) 


13.4 
15.15-15.2 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.613) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


90 
Prem. G 


85 Oct. 
Reg. Gasoli 





13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12,8-13 


14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 

12.5 
12.25-13.3 


(2)12-12.25 


13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


15.05-15.3 
14.95-15,2 
13.3(2) 
13.3-13.4 


13.05-13.2 


(3)12.85-13.6 
(2)12-13.4 


(3)12.7-13.7(5) 


11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
11,25-11.3 
11.25-11.3 
12.6(7) 

12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 


11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
12.6(4) 


13.8(3) 
13.7(4) 


12.3-12.6(4) 


12.4(4) 
12.05-12.55 


Reg. 5 Gasstine 


12.7-13,.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 
11.1 

11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 
12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11,9-12.6 
13.7 

13.6 

13.8 

13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel 
(18) 10.1-10.2(2) 
10(19) 
10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
10.2(4) 

9.7 
10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 
9.25-10.25 
9-9.25 
11.1 
11.1(3) 
10.4(4) 
10.3(9) 
9.7-10.15 
9.7-9.95 
10.5(7) 
10.4(2) 
10.2(10) 
10.1(10) 
11.1(5) 
10.4(9) 
10.3(9) 
11.1(7) 
10.9(7) 


10.5(7) 


No.5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore 

(@-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (60 cet., 55 4.1.) (46 cet., 46 4.1.) 
(12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
— 84 oode 


3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


Gas House 
ou 
9.6 


No, 2 Fuel 
N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 
Albany 9.4(12) 
Baltimore ... 9.2(10) 
do barges . 9.1(5) 
8.4 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 


7.40-8.15(3) 
7.40-8.15(3) 

7.5-8.25 

7.5-8.25(2) 
7.65-8.4 
7.55(3) 8-8.75 
8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) 
9.55 11.2 


9.8(4) oes 
bees 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
7.55(3) sone sede 
7.55(3) 8.8 3.49 

3.94(3) 
3.90(2) 
3.49(6) 


9.7(5) 

9.5(2) 

(2)8.5-9 

do barges . 

Jacksonville . 
Miami 
Mobile 

New Haven . 


4.242(5) 
4,242(3) 


10.1(6) 
10.1(2) 
9 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent. . 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent .. 
Benzol diluent 


5 

9.7(5) 
8.7-9.1(2) 
9. 6(4) 
9.5 


9.6(8) 


3.365 bee 
2een 3.49(3) 
11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.625(2) 
: (2)13.125-13.625 


3.18 2.82(2) 3.90(3) 
3.10-3.25(3) 3.106) 3.90(5) 
ae ea 4.24214) 
4.03 
3.94-4.07 
4.24215) 


3.24(2) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ou City: 
Stoddard solvent ......... 14 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent 15(3) 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P. Naphtha . 

Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 


16.0 
Rubber solvent 14. 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent 


CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 


Stoddard solvent 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&aP. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 


“(a)16. Sat 
17.544) 


APRIL 30, 1952 


Tampa 
Wilmington, 
HM. GO, ccs 


N.Y.Harb. 
bany 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


mes ~ proad 


2.48(6) 
1.88 


2.34(2) 
88 


2.43(3) 
2.48(8) 


2.1915) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


Barges 
$2.45(13) 


2. 45(4) 
1,85 


2.51(5) 
3 ~ van 


1. 8507) 
2.2816) 
2.22(2) 
1.90 

2.47 

1.85(3) 
2.4014) 
2.10 

2.45(8) 
2.22(2) 
2.51 

2.47(2) 
2.31(4) 
2.16(4) 


2.76(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


$2.55-2.63(2) 
2.60 


$2. 
2.6 


4.20(5) 
3.90(3) 


3.24(2) 


3.57(2) 


2.16(5) 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 28 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each Diesel 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Tampico .. 
Po ted a dhe od btcbecbeactaeabiacaés “eee Veracruz .. 
ERNE SS a ee Minatitlan 
ED: boss be obo’ 05.500 ce sé uahgbebbos cee MA 


Motor Gasoline Guaymas 
92 Oct. (Premium) ............ ; ‘ .. 12-12.25(2) Manzanillo 
90 Oct. (Premium) ....... vig cea ecmdtewe ee op 6 Ere Salina Cruz .. 
85 Oct, (Regular) ........ Je sete he veges en 
i, Ce bh ndvviacsct cotihcaddeadscoore ate 11.25(2) 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded ......... ais 10-10. 25-10. 75 LPG PRICES 
(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
Kerosine & Light Fuels tank cars or wag en, trucks) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine , ‘ eo ~» 94) I 
es See as Pe ee Jom- Com- Indus 
sone austrial mercial trial 
Diesel & Gas Olis District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
43-47 Diesel index 53 ccévestsbevasaccee See N. ¥. Harbor 7-7.5 T7-7.5 
GB-BB Desh WOME 6 occ ccc cece cv cecccccssee 8. 29B-8.98-8.875 Philadelphia . (2)7-7.5 cm )7-7 
GE-OT Whewel tae 2... 6. c cee ccnccccccccccese 8.90-8.978-8.5 Baltimore 
Hastings 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes Toledo .. 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 a4. ; + sqegie ae nes $2.35(2)-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel ... Pteew.ades sacceesceeseee §1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 


a 





MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 
Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per Ol PRICE REPORTING 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 

Grade. FOB Point Gravity "Deo This, in just a few words, Is the story of 
Arabian Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 | | Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Qatar 


. Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 923, i has been nized 
Arabian t Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 Since 1923, — 


Iraq-Kirkuk . Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Traq-Basrah ‘ Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


enna | il price information, and with 
AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES | source of oil pr ‘ 


good reason. 
(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) « « « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 


oll 

District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 oft price experts employed by ony 
NG SAL Be ey ies eter 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 putes vaperting agensy. 

LT Tet p Ohi Voki whe kine oth 18.2 16.7 15.95 . « « « OILGRAM is the most complete, 
Philadelphia, Pa. seeseenene Bes venee ve py eee miele most comprehensive f kas 
Baltimore, Md. Ra hei S Aas na'sirabcae, See 16.46 15.85 to the oil man. 
orfolk, Va. SEP eVeceeceveaeses 17.85 . 15.6 OILGRAM has the complete con- 
EE SE een § 18 ‘ 15.75 | y ae Rat 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 : 14.75 fidence of its subscribers. More than 
CR ci heivcadtepesthicseavcée |.) ORR : 14.5-15 ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip 


after x 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS tons your year 

Buffalo Cleveland If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
90 Oct. (Prem.) .................-.  16(2) ety oe ss) in your marketing operation, you should 
86 Oct. (Reg. ) *y Rds ds nhc uk a0 aah eee Ay ie be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
Kerosine + we this sabes caine eae), ae sens Fae 4 
Diesel Fuels .............. -.. 11.303) Ey 10 35-10.95 10.25 We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
DU CUES as ced edieate ae topo ame siege ‘dais 11.35-11.7 


No, 2 Fuel BNE oe peeanta se ndveue” 10.8(4) v4 10.35-10.95 
Ss ME Pak od Shih ees Sele Stapoceeh ai : 8.65(4) 


Si; OWE OSs coed videos ccckscesink SD 8.4(4) A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that Is required. 
Write today to: 


PACIFIC COAST 


Se § (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel | Platt’s 
' ee or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) OILGRAM 
San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) | 
San Francisco ..  3.65(4) $1.75(4) Price Service 
ortland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) .00(4) 
4.75-5(2) Seattle, Wash, .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


xP FOB GROUP ) 
oataninc Oils | Grade 26-70 sole Be 5 5.5( Quotations) INDEPENDENT MARKETER 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE . Maine to South Carolina 
40 $T EW YORK CITY 16. NY ; es vie ache 
Grade 26-70 ............ 5( Quotations) F AVENUE, NEW K 2 N 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





Oil PRICE SECTION 





effect April 28, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
Tank Wagon Prices their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices 
Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark; 1/20c; Fla. 1/S8c; ill. 3/100c; Ind 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 2/25e; Kans. 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn. 5/200¢; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8e; 8. D 


ca > not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wise. 3/100c. 
ootnotes. 


Atlantic 
White Flash 

(Regular Grade) Kero. & 

Gasoline No. 1 
Dir. Cons. 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa . 43 7.0 14.0 
Altoona ...... . ye te 14.55 
Erie ... ° . 15.7 7.0 14.55 
Greensburg a . 15.6 7.0 14.55 
Harrisburg .. a 14.3 7.0 14.0 
Philadelphia . 14.0 13.4 
Pittsburgh .... ‘ 15.6 14.55 
Reading ..... > 14.3 14.0 
Scranton .. od 14.3 14.3 
Wilkes Barre.. 7 J 14.3 
— ‘ y 15.0 14.3 
York .. . . 14.3 13.7 
Wilmington, 

Del 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


a2n2 
oooo 


a. 
— i — 


° . 14.0 
Bridept., Conn. . 14.8 
Hartford ..... .f 15.1 
New Haven ... 14.8 
Boston, Mass. . 14.9 
Fall River .... i 14.9 
Springfield 
Worcester 
i aoe 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark ...... 
Albany, N. Y. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Eimira 
Rochester 
Syracuse ..... 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 

Fla. 


13.4 


DHAIAARAAAARAAANAAAAHAAARWNs 
S SSSSSSSSSSSSOSHUMHWOSSS 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.w. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh .. . 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. ny 8.48 6.90 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OlL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


Denver, Colo 
Grand Junc. 
Pueblo de 
Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne ....... 
Billings, Mont. .. 
Butte ieiee ‘ 
Great Falls. v<s2 
Helena ‘ 

Salt Lake U. ... 
Twin Falls, Ida 
Albuquer., N.M.. 
Roswell 

Santa Fe .. 
Muskogee, Okla.. 
Oklahoma City .. 


DOMDOSCHHDIHDHnHnnnnnn 
unroanoooooooooos 
Deo kwwebUNBNAaoUHA 


VUIewoneen 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


Discounts : 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


APRIL 30, 1952 


Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


These prices in 
CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA LON 
STANDARD nr. “rr. 


400 Gals. & over 
0 


Gaso- 


fi 


San Fran., Cal 

Los Angeles 
Fresno .. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. err 
Portland Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma .. 

Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T.H. . 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau 


o 


@Orwesonooonxnov 
y ‘ tn to e 
eS SeDADD DOD AABDAG 


Mawmenuw 


ry O-le 


Standard 
Kerosine Diesel Standard 
T.T. FurnaceOll Stove Oli 
40/199 T.T. T.T. 
(400 gals. or more) 
(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal. .. ¢ 12.4 
Los Angeles .. 11.9 
Fresno .. ina 8 13.3 
Phoenix, Ariz. . ¢ 15.4 
Reno, Nev. .. ; : 15.3 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash, .. oe 
Spokane ......... , 16 
Tacoma jet = ey ie’ . se 
Boise, Idaho ..... . 16 
Salt Lake, U. .. : Q 13 
Honolulu, T. H. . 
Fairbanks, Alaska 34 
Juneau 2 


Taxes: 
Boise—Se gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—T7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 


Honolulu—-8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oi! price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


HUMBLE =—_ Humble 
Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OIL Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tall 

Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 : . 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 . 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 ‘ 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 17.0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5Se 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark : ze 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland . 
Washington, D 
Danville, Va, 
Petersburg 
Norfolk .... 
Richmond 
Roanoke . ‘ 
Charleston, W. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling ; 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. c. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 
New Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville ... 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SC@aUNno oH te. 


be 


SCweocoHrruurrHoe: 
Coe aa 


See ore cur abentuseercorrucconeuvael’ 
a2. 


E SU Ow OR DH AWOOOw 


Min. Spistae 

Newark, N. J 

3,600 gals. & over.. 17 

Steel bbis. ........ 23 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over. 15 

Steel bbis. ..... . 24 
Washington, D. Cc. 

100-499 gals. .. 19 

500-3,599 gals. .. 18 

3,600 gals. & over. 16 

Steel bbis. .... 25 


FUEL orus—t. w. 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 13 ‘ on 
Newark, N. J. ... 13. 1 $3.754 $3.006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13. 2 3.69 2.94 
Washington, D. C. 13. 6 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va. .... 13 2 
Danville . ee S 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke > 
Charlotte, N. C 
Hickory 
Raleigh .. er 
Charleston, 8. C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg » “ 
Taxes: Louisiana Kerosine prices do not in 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine No, 1 Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL = (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 

OIL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
subtract 1/6th.) 

Esso Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) 


auae 


no 


xKero- 


St. John’s, Nfid 

Halifax, N. 8. . 

St. John, N. B 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

Montreal, P. Q. ... 

Toronto, Ont. ....: 24 

Hamilton, Ont. .... 24 

Winnipeg, Man, ... ¢ 26 

Brandon, Man. ... ¢ Pa) 

Regina, Sask. ~~ 23 

Saskatoon, Sask. . ‘ 26 

Calgary, Alta. .... : 23 

Edmonton, Alta. .. 21 

Vancouver, ms on) 0 23 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium) 

Taxes: Garoline taxes are provincial taxes 
«x Effective April 23 


VUNNAWHWwW®. 


2aUceoe 


41 





Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 
Grade — Grade aman ¢ A Grade) 
Gasoline 80 1060 = Cons ‘ons. 
Taxes T.W. rw. T.W. T.c. Tt 


MOBILHEAT 


New York nae 
Manh. bebe 
Bronx 
Kings 
Richmond ocnewe 

Albany, N. Y. 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Jamestown ......... 

Mt. Vernon 

Plattsburg 

Rochester wee 

PPP eT ee 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

New Haven .. 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland 

Boston, 

Concord, 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

Portsmouth + oe 

Providence, R. I. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Rutland 

Tank Wagon Prices 

Minera! Spirits 20.0 

V.M.&P,. Naphtha ‘ ‘ 21.5 

Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include. 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex 

Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—aAll 
Mobilheat—Mt. 

Notes: 

Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. 


OHIO STANDARD 


ao: 


wow: 


0 oe GO me mes 
ist Go mm D> & OH G0 Go Go 


Sooocecooo 
das 
wo Dannoanre eee 


ws: wresooooar: 
cnacer co 
ws: wWeHonmooae: 


Mass. as 
N. H. 


whet: Wao: 
: Com Mend: AOD: 


4 see 
~ 10. 
2 9. 
11. 


10.8 
10.3 
11.6 


14 
15.0 


AARIADATVADHAARAARARPABRARABRAAH 
ee ee eee 


WASONHAOCAAO- 


wR Ce DAH CON DH RRO OW DI 
Wee No mM Ne D- 


Syracuse 
21.0 
27.5 


; N. Rochester 


tax). 
Vernon T.W. 


points, 
Vernon T.W. 


less 0.5¢c for deliveries of 300 gals o° more. 
0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 


Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 

(Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T. p> 
Con- Re- S.R. ; V.M.&P. 
sumer , 

T.W. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
19 
19 


Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Sohio Sohio 
Gasoline Avia. 


Kerosine No.1 
Taxes 


T.W. 
20 .9* 
20. . ‘ ° .9* 
20. ° ° 9 
20 x wl 
20. ‘ ° . . -9* 
20. ° ° . . -9 


No. 2 
Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
13. 12.9* 
13. oo 
13. 9 
.9* 
.9* 


Akron .. 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Lima .... 
Mansfield 
ae 
Portsmouth ... 
Toledo ... 
Youngstown 
Zanesville ‘ 23. 26. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers,2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos, 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. §S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
Red © rown (Reg. Grade) 


6. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


cooosoeoosooso 
ScooscoeooooosS 
SeoosceooooooS 


.9* $ ‘9° 
20.5 20.5 13.9* 13 .9* 12.9° 
State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


@ 30 30 Ge Ge Ge be Ge Ge 30 Ge Se Ge 


19. 15. 9. 
gasoline less 4c per gal. 


less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 


Kentucky 
Standard 


ae 


100 gals. 
& over 





lex Furnace Oi}————— 
100-174 175-999 1,000 gals., 
gals. gals. & over 


Chicago, Ill. .. 
South Bend, Ind. 


14 ‘ Covington, Ky. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mpls.-St. Paul ‘ 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Omaha, Neb... 
Fargo, N. D. 
Huron, 8S. D. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


C Daieeiwe : 


18.2 
17.1 


DayqsIsIAantase 
Soooocooous 


Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, TM. 


Standard Stanolex 
Heater O§f11 Furnace Oi) 
15.8 14.8 
14.8 Sas 
14.3 


1-99 gals. 

100-149 gals. 

150 gals. & over ... 
150-399 gals. 

400 gals. & over.. 


13.8 
13.3 
Stanolex 
Fuel C 
9.5 


Starolex 
Fuel A 
1-749 gals. ; 10.65 
750 gals. & over .... 9.9 8.75 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 
oll prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 
* “Temporary’’ price. 
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SUMSwAaNW: ae 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 
Taxes 


co. 


Dallas, Tex, 
Fort Worth .. 
Wichita Falis 
Amarillo .. 

Tyler 

El Paso obupes 
San Angelo ... 
Wee Wikies vee 
Austin 

Houston 

San Antonio 
Port Arthur . 
Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all 
classes of consumers with minimum delivery of 
50 gals. 


AAARAAABRABAH 
eseocooooceooosoo 


Lexington ...... 
Louisville ....... 
Paducah 
Jackson, Miss. 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, 
Mobile ..... 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 

Macon 

Savannah . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami irks 
Pensacola .. 


ARASUNWONIWA DOSS 


— 
Cover ranenroorrrroro®e 


SoM See PONNAANAe 


a 


Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, lc city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 
kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


Notes: 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
13.50 per column inch 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


$ 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, 


tions set in type this size wi 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


“Wanted to Buy”, 
“Business bs ay wen Miscellaneous classifica- 
out border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


“Help Wanted", 


preceding date of issue. 
All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash di 


ts on classified advertisements 








Positions Open 


MAJOR OIL COMPANY has opening for auto- 
motive engineer in their midwest operation. 
Job offers opportunity for advancement. Write 
Box 646, giving experience, age, present job 
and minimum expected salary. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, fast growing, pro- 
gressive company in Eastern Pennsylvania 
requires services of energetic process equipment 
designer with aptitudes for sales engineering 
and cost estimating to assist in development of 
new petrochemical division. Unlimited op- 
portunity for a man who thrives on hard work 
and success. Write letter giving complete 
history together with small snapshot (not re- 
turnable). Write Box 647. 





TANK CAR SALES MANAGER 
Independent Oi] Company. Good knowl- 
edge of Refined Petroleum and Gas 
products. Acquainted with Tank Car 
markets. Should have established con- 
tacts. Employer pays our fee. Top 
Salary depending on ability and ex- 
perience. 

QUINBY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

406 Bankers Mortgage Bidg. 
Houston, Texas 











Machinery For Sale 


432 TANKS FOR SALE—We have the largest 
stock of used steel tanks in the country for 
immediate delivery; horizontal and vertical, 
from 2300 gallons—15,000 gallons, located in 
various principal cities of the country; com- 
plete list upon request. Tell us your require- 
ments and we will be glad to quote—CHAS, 8. 
JACOBOWITZ CO., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N. ¥. U .S.A.—TELEPHONE AMherst 2100, 
cable ““3ACO"’. 


For Sale 


PERFECT 3750 GALLON, 6 compt. Stream- 
lined Standard Steel, boxes and meter com- 
partment. Take over customer equity for 
$450.00 finance balance at 110.00 per month. 
BRUCE E,. HACKETT CO. Hiland 1385—621 
West 58 St., Kansas City, Mo, 


ONE 4,500 GALLON, single compartment, 
Fruehauf Trailer used in Residual Oil service, 
eleven months old, mileage 56,000, like new, 
price $3,700. Contact PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1938 G.M.C. TRUCK—500 gallon 
tank. Good tires. Has had excellent care. A 
buy at $475. GEROW & FRANCISCO, Liberty, 


a“. 


FOR SALE: 3500 GALLON 4 COMPARTMENT 
TRAILER, 4 new tires, good condition and 
ready to _ roll. Priced for quick sale at 
$1,275.00. CASWELL OIL, COMPANY, Phone 
840, Ionia, Michigan. 


1952 FRAZIER, 6320 water gallon, propane 
and anhydrous ammonia tandem twin barrel 
transport, U69, 18,000# Standard Forge axles, 
16% x 6” air brakes, 10.00 x 22 new tires, re- 
cessed side rotor gauges, bottom center dis- 
charge, manifolded, streamline skirting ex- 
cellent condition, sacrifice price, $9400.00. 
SPRINGFIELD BODY & TRAILER OO. 
Springfield, Me., Telephone 25526 


Bids & Proposals 


Packaging 


STORING, DRUMMING AND WAREHOUSING 
of lubricating oils, cutting oils or solvents and 
chemicals. Call or phone HACKER FUEL 
©O., 13507 Auburn, Detroit 23, Michigan, Ver- 
mont 8-7300. 





PINTS, QUARTS AND GALLONS 
‘F’ style or round lubricating oils, cut- 
ting oils, solvents, alcohol, ete. Can 
process some items to your specifica- 
tions or our’s. Some can quota avail- 
able, also warehouse facilities. 


4. C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 
Wadsworth Ohie 











Bids & Proposals 





The Port of New York Authority 
1952-1953 Fuel Oi) Requirements 


Sealed proposals for the supplying of 
approximately 1,990,500 gallons of fuel 
oil by tank wagon for the year June 15, 
1952 through June 14, 1953 to Port Au- 
thority facilities in either or both New 
York and New Jersey will be received 
in the office of the Director of Purchase 
of The Port of New York Authority, 
Room 1402, 111—Sth Ave., New York, 
until 11 A.M. Wednesday, May 14, 
1952, at which time and place proposals 
will be opened and read. 


Contract documents may be obtained 
upon request at the office of the Direc- 
tor of Purchase. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 
Howard 8. Cullman, Chairman 





The Port of New York Authority 
1952-19563 Coal Requirements 


Sealed proposals for the supplying of 
approximately 1,300 tons of coal by 
truck for the year June 15, 1952 through 
June 14, 1953 to Port Authority facili- 
ties in either or both New York and 
New Jersey will be received in the of- 
fice of the Director of Purchase of The 
Port of New York Authority, Room 
1402, 111—S8th Ave., New York, until 
11 A.M. Wednesday, May 7, 1952, at 
which time and place proposals will be 
opened and read. 


Contract documents may be obtained 
upon request at the office of the Direc- 
tor of Purchase. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 
Howard 8. Cullman, Chairman 


COMPANY, Butler Savings & Trust Building, 
Butler, Pa. Phone—Butler 41-150. 























MID-CONTINENT 


(Continued from p. 36) 
vent neutrals has resulted in frequent “shading” of prices, 
sources said. 

Central (Trust of Nationalist) China was said to be in 
market for following quantities of various lubricants, for 
prompt shipment, to be quoted including freight to Far 
Eastern port (aircraft engine oil in bulk, balance in 
drums): 600,000 gals. 1120 aircraft engine oil; 250,000 
gals. Navy symbol oil, 9370; 150,000 gals. MIL-O-2104, 
SAE 30 and 90,000 gals. SAE 50; 15,000 gals. gear oil and 
small quantities various greases. 


Spot Prices Easy for LP-Gas 


NEW YORK—Liquefied petroleum gases continued 
plentiful at Mid-Continent shipping points, and market was 
described generally as “bid and sell proposition.”” While 
postings of principal producers were reported unchanged, 
spot material was said to be moving at “whatever prices 
were bid for it.” 


Postings of principal producers were reported un- 
changed at 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, 
and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. 


Sale of 3 cars of propane was reported at 2.25c, Group 


APRIL 30, 1952 


3, and additional material was offered at 2c. Sales of bu- 
tane were disclosed at 2.5c, Group 3, and other quantities 
were offered at prices ranging from 3 to 3.5c. 

While propane at 2c, Group 3, was considered by some 
trade sources as “not too low for summer,” some utility 
buyers were said to be limiting their bids for spot lots 
of propane to 1c, FOB Group 3. 

Markets in East and Southwest were reported quiet. 


Residual Oil Price Index Down 0.7% 


WASHINGTON — Decrease in residual index dropped 
Bureau of Labor statistics’ over-all oil price index 0.1% 
to 109.6 for week ended April 22. Complete index, based 
on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is shown below for week 
ended on dates indicated (1947-49 equals 100): 

| Change 
April 15 
April 15 April 24 to April 

1952 1951 22, 1952 
Crude and products... 109.6 109.7 110.2 0.1 
Crude . . sores SORH 109.0 110.7 . 
Refined petroleum 4 109.9 110.0 110.7 —0.1 
Gasoline .. é» 113.9 113.9 115.0 rons 
Kerosine .. rpussecos Bane 111.6 109.7 
Distillate fuels ... 111.9 111.9 110.5 
Residual fuels ........ 94.9 95.6 97.7 —0.7 
Lubricating oils ..... > : = . 102.4 
Natural gasoline .. 79.5 

Bureau's whcleusie. ‘price tndent for other commodities 


was down 0.2% to 111.3 for week ended April 22. 


April 22 
195 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
G 




































SCHEDULE A B © D F a H I J bh L M N rH) P tT 
Gravity 
Below 12 Sed. faa isa OS ccd . chelate able eames; ouae Oakes. geen. Sale ul des eee ee aera 
12-12.9 é¥ed)> cieeee mae ee sce Laken Tain eae cae SR OS pina Twisted ui) keel eR eOe kek ae ened bile pia 
13-13.9 ‘nad tee e ee wees ae eat eabbe te oeene™ aun ani heen” edgel.. sekae Anka S 4008) See ee. eee”. Chee 
14-14.9 boots Siete res ie Sieiys- Seemann anh cate RM sccc. cote Shee aver” ccts aba, eine Sass eee 
15-15.9 Sebictiacen nal ha a ee EN gt eg A eon bibase SEE isec>: cing abeh wobsbe® ‘bone Viewer use eee. cee 
16-16.9 SON Ss ies 5S aaa kee neee en: lad cantien BU ides. eoak A ehh am. Sek es eag - peb& mie Dee Ce 
17-17.9 hates 5c cea ie Sed Aa ae ered ac ae a alan Cie sing. sind. heed. ceaeal | ease. pate auads 5 eeeeT eee 
18-18.9 + eae peli dias sit cee > dee: eae nna. aiid RE” \. seek artes ca vee i> debe: stabi nionod © nue .\ cout eee 
19-19.9 vont ane" Nees ede -ialergied = -enma Siz| hill eee a BD © cbbu (vridems- Sebo. igeee; bel nseeth Heer: eee 
Below 20 2.23 2.25 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.45 2.43 2.53 1.0 3.26 23.20 3.23 3.28 3.08 2.88 secs) BOB ccs 
20-20.9 2.2 2.27 (2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.16 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.838 .... 2.07 1.58 
Below 21 2.2% .o:2 3.28 3.28 23.48 2.40 3.80 ..000- cece ee ee a ie, eS ar a 
21-21.9 2.27 2.29 (2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.52 2.47 2.5 1.99 2.18 32.23 2.25 23.32 2.37 1.85 .... 2.00 1.06 
22-22.9 2.29 2.31 2.16 °2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.20 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 .... 2.11 1.70 
23-23.9 . 2.31 2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.22 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 .... 2.138 1.76 
Below 24 peng’ Sates sve soe. Ree Sa ae SA ee Oe ee ee > eee ee ee er ey ieee oe 
24-24.9 2.33 2.35 2.20 2.26 2.56 2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.05 2.24 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 .... 2.15 1.82 
Below 25 8.28 B.aB .cce BO tee sone eeee esee eees ome seve eee o0a6 mele st Sede aon > pene ose | Boun 
25-25.9 2.35 2.37 2.22 2.28 2.58 2.50 2.60 2.55 2.65 2.07 2.26 2.31 2.33 2.40 2.45 1.98 .... 2.17 1.88 
26.9 2.37 2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.28 2.33 2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 .... 2.19 1.94 
27-27.9 . 2.39 2.41 2.26 2.32 2.62 2.54 2.64 2.69 2.69 2.11 2.30 2.35 2.387 2.44 2.49 1.97 .... 23.21 1.98 
28-28.9 2.41 2.43 2.28 2.34 2.64 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 3.28 2:28" Gt 68.5. 3 SSeS Be 
Below 29 S40 i. 3.48 (poe EL" Rade ab oe eee eee Nae iafemiee caD: <9 beblane os aa Ee Bring ae 
29-29.9 2.43 2.45 2.30 2.36 2.66 2.58 2.68 2.63 2.73 2.15 2.34 2.39 2.41 2.48 2.53 2.01 2.50 2.25 2.00 
29 & Above esis rr Sev sen 2.66 veas ar 2.63 or 2.15 eye we Kein anes nome ad dete REN 
s0-20.9 -eee 2.45 2.47 2.32 2.38 2.68 2.60 2.70 2.65 2.75 2.17 2.36 2.41 2.43 2.50 2.55 2.525 2.27 2.14 
31-31.90 .... 2.47 2.49 2.34 2.40 2.70 2.62 2.72 2.67 2.77 2.19 2.38 2.43 2.45 2.52 2.57 2.55 2.29 2.19 
32-32.9 - 2.49 2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 .... 2.40 2.45 2.47 2.54 2.59 2.575 2.31 2.23 
33-33.9 .. 2.51 2.53 2.38 2.44 2.74 2.66 2.76 2.71 2.81 sees 2.42 2.47 2.49 2.56 2.61 2.60 2.33 2.27 
34-34.9 .. 2.53 2.55 2.40 2.46 2.76 2.68 2.78 2.73 2.83 2.44 2.49 2.51 2.58 2.63 ‘ 2.625 2.35 2.31 
O68 @ ANOUK ikas cebe lesen ties - BAO aes RO es ee Recs ote sede seee'™ sees ; sues gece Re Bone 
35-35.9 .... 2.55 2.57 2.42 2.48 32.78 3.70 2.80 2.75 3.85 2.46 2.51 2.53 2.60 2.65 ° 2.65 2.37 2.35 
36-36.9 .... 2.57 2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 32.82 2.77 2.87 2.48 2.53 2.55 2.62 2.67 : 2.675 2.39 2.39 
37-37.9 .... 2.59 2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 2.50 2.55 2.57 2.64 2.69 . 2.70 2.41 2.41 
38-38.9 .... 2.61 2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 2.52 2.57 2.59 2.66 2.71 ° 2.725 2.43 2.43 
39-39.9 .... 2.63 2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 2.54 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 . 2.75 2.45 2.45 
40 & Above. 2.65 2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 2.56 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 .... 2.775 2.47 2.47 
Prices generally were effective as of 7 a.m., Gulf Coast Tenney Creek (Humble) ..............- 2.54 
Dee. 6, 1947, except as noted, Prices are (Heyser Others) Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 2.83 
shown by general areas. Details of fields Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- Van (Humble, Pure) ..........sssee0- 2.48 
where each company buys, exceptions to sched- ble, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) 2.40 
ules as shown, and effective dates of excep- 7-13-49. Yates (Gulf, Humble, shell) Sees 2.35 
tions not noted will be furnished on request Gulf Coast Zoborski (Humble) ...... é os OS 
to NPN. (Kelsey & Others) New Mexico (Sour) 
OKLAHOMA Schedule J: Humble, Sun. Schedule ©: Atlantic, Continental, Humble, 
Sehedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- Texas Misceilancous Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, 8 oO. P., Agua Dulce (Republic) ... eee $2.80 Texas Co. 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. Alief (Pure) ..... vt ee re New Mexico 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. ‘Aransas (Atlantic)—2c * abov Schedule P (Fullerton & Others) 
KANSAS Bazette (Humble) ....... 2.65 Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shel), 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, e- pueveien & B, haputtie) ... tee a Sinclair, Texas Co. 
, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., ynton UMDIC) «+--+ eres cece ENN: ANI RAD: 
Texas Co. Cagean erate en Ams, FS -50) eS ~ mea 
TEXAS Cayuga co Pan Am, eeoutece . 9 
xorth-Norih Cntra Shane! i, ecw Go Gu mica: 388 | BORO a Tae "Rae Wate: 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 2.65 Buckeye, 0. (Seep) cecee aa 
clair Texas Co. rlotte (Humble) ...............Sehedule B Bera, W. Va (Pune Se tesereeseses SB. 
. ark (Humble) pabweg en tene mae ureka, Va. (Piire, Seep) ........ 3.76 
East Central Clay Creek Cane daccenes 2.40 Middle Penn. District (Seep) seccoccece OOD 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. ¥ ge a be eae 5 Southwest Penn. (Seep) ..... iciacaes 3.82 
Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) ........ 2.83 
West Central Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) ........ 2.83 Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) ........... 4.25 
Schedule A: Humble. Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 Zanesville, O. (Ashland) ..........sese+- 3.10 
Earl Lee (Pan am, 7-6-51)—3c below MICHIGAN 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, |  ........ccseeceeeeee -sseeees Schedule K (Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
Texas Co. Forest Hin (Pan ‘Am, 7. 6-51) —Se —Se below schedule of each company are shown below; 
ng, Mae TEI SE s Cam apne rena pre ss sons Sainte Sees Schedule K compelte schedules may be obtained on request 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) .... 2.75 to NPN) 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) ..... 2.40 Bay 
as Co, Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........Schedule K Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 
West Texas (Sour) Hilbig (Humble) ............+0++++ Rage Ss” Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-ov,. «75 
Schedule ©: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Imogene (Humble) .........+++++++ Schedule B Leonard—17-16-49: 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. " fo OSS See eas eaaere +. 2.54 Clare City ....--eseeceeeee erences. 2.44 
West est Texas « ) Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) .......... eee y Fork & other fields ..........-.000++- 2.80 
A: Atlantic, = Humble, Magnolia, Longhorn & E. (Republic) ............ 2.75 Pure 
Shell, Sinciair, Texas Co, Long Lake (Sinclair) .........+.+.+- -. 2.65 Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 
West Luling (Magnolia) .........-.2..-s000. 245 Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 280 
(Falierton & gg me! Lytton Springs (Magnolia) ............ 2.57 Simrall—6-24-49: 
Sehedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, H le, Magnolia, Manford (Humble) ........... 2.54 ED cin ce eacgddedosesuent 2.31 
Pan American 3-15-50, Phillips, Shell, Sin- Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ooo Bchedule K Barryton-Sun Denslow annenenes sessed 2.94 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. Mariposa (Humble) .......... . Schedule B Sohio—6-30-49: 
nag nny Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1- 1-50)... Schedule K Cato .....6. ee ececcecescosese 2. 
Pv Se Area) ai Midway, 35 & ab. segregates (Republic) 2.80 See Isabella Pears ate! seta! 2.80 
Schedule : Magnolia, Pan erican, Midway Lake ‘an Am, 51)—5c ow ILLIN INDIANA-KENTU 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. pen eos Sy pe Ng Schedule K Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashland, 
Gulf Const MeCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) .....ccccccccsses 283 FoOB) - cotsvcces homesxceusewnce Gan 
(Lew Cold Test) North Vidor (Magnolia) .............. . 2.80 Butler ey Ky., (Owensboro-Ashland, 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, Opelika (Magnolia) .......csesceeseces 2.65 TOD casi nceces 2.55 
Stanolind 0.G,. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- Palagana Dome (Republic) ............ 2.75 Cleveland, 0. & Others s. ‘o. “Ohio, - 
49, Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind 0. P. Pearsall (Humble) 1c below ......Schedule N B50) cere ccwsecsevecceveccssecscs 2.60 
7-14-49. Pickton (Gulf) .......sssesee+- . .Schedule A Clinton = Ky. (Ashland 0. @ T.) ... 2.60 
Gulf oo Pine Mills (Pan Am, 7-6-51)—3c below Corning, O. (Seep, 5-6-49) .........+-. 2.70 
Ss Eee eae SRD srrseeseessvess seen Schedule K Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1¢ below. Schedule F 
- Schedule F “(90-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf Pita (Humble) ...........s20s000 - Sehetute B Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, Pittsburg (Gulf) ..............4-- Schedule A Illinois Basin (Ashland O, & R., 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind 0.G., Texas Co. Plymouth, high war. | we oct. (Republic) 2.65 Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
Gulf Coast Quitman, "Eagle For Sub-Clarksville BCO) once ceeaes omeexhansuness att 
(Anahuac & Others) pute Gen ae Se ae €tia Schedule K Indiana Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Sohio) 2.77 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Sona, Pan Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49).... 2.62 Lima, O. (S. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) ........ 2.40 
American, Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas Rooke (Republic) .........ceecsseeseeee 2,65 Loudon, m. (Carter) ..cccccceccccceess 277 
Co, Salt Flat (Humble) ...... 2.54 Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) ........-sseeeees 277 
Guit Sand Lig + Gamat, Pure, 4-25-49) . Schedule K Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) ...... 2.44 
(Refugio & ag og Be 4-1-50) ...... 2.75 Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.). 2.43 
—- = err fumbiee nepublie, Sin- (Shell ot coseccceccesess. Mae Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.) 2.83 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. —— < Begna (Gull tas). 000000... edule Ce ahieviywene e an 
MED. 2ibes cehecadvesas ee en ( A Re 
Geistehs Pe a, o Cham Southland ( oe ra Peeesanccsenes coon 27 LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
I (24-29 gravity): Humble Ley Sweden (Republic) ...........-.ecece0e 2.75 
ore 4 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. Talco (Humble, ld yer er. Schedule K (Schuler, Jones Sand) 
7-12-49. Taylor Link (Shell) .................. . 2.35 Schedule L: Esso Standard. 
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Prices in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 






























































Arkansae Sour , — Valley, La. Dist. (Esso Stand- , Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 
ti Oth NEE Ch Rails yaks ive tpenvectactesawe 2.85 | 5-14-49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16- 
Sehedule 7 Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. NE ann nak nnb da vedens Eg ee RAR tc engerepey Schedule T 
N. Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet Georg La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-1) ... 2.54 | Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips) ‘Senet & 
(Homer & ) | Haynesville, La., wer Lime (Ar- | Pondera (Phillips) ..... . Schedule R 
Schedule N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- | kansas Fuel, GER) ciccccoccccccvcses 2.70 | 
ard. ™ | Jennings, gy hgh ind) . paewes sof WYOMING 
. Leouist Ark Sweet , La, Crude ( D ccccccces e Condensate (Sinclair, 6 
(Caddo & Others) Lisbon, La. District, (Basso Standard). 2.80 =" tes ny onanaraanen reer 2.65 
A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, ia, Neal, La, (Atlantic 5-1-50) ............ }. 9; Stanolind, A * 
Ban Srntan ‘stants OM MARPOMN | Sante ees canks vii" aisio; > | Precio i, 156. sang 100 
Northeast Louisiana . Li & Others (Carter, Con- 
(Delhi & Others) | (Pure) 2.51 ik Bain ono Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. | Tullos, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ......... 2.54 DORIS «a0 ds concecnbhon bun 0sgees Schedule A 
Central Louisiana Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ........ 2.54 Elk wed Heavy & Others (Carter 5-14- 
Holly Ridge & Others) Ville Platte, La. (Continental) ........ 2.75 49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 
Sehedule 0: “Sees Standard, Stanolind. W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) ..... 2.75 E. Mahoney Dome (Sinclair) 2c below 
Conael Louisiane See os tw a See ea aes be 35°66 és onase — c 
(Ola Others Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) ........ $1.40 Garland (Ohio Oil ; 10 ' 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Beso Standard. Baxterville e dist. O00 “Ba sipab ieee tha aa? 2.60 RAEN. unin Gab cadpes és sbbabaveene 1.50 
Coastal Louisiana Carthage Pt, dist., 45 & abv. (Pure) .. 2.85 Mule Creek (Carter) ........ss0+sss055 2.41 
(Golden Meadow & Others) Carthage Pt. Sweet dist, (Esso Stand- Basin (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stano- 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan GOED: Sdctuik tndubentcui syst cakeiaes lind, 1-12-50; Texaco, 1-13-50) ...... .40 
find Tenke te Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- Wertz & Others (Sinclair) ....... Schedule C 
SD: oe seta nbeeessnascctedee the Schedule Q | 
(Hack re ) Ae rn & a (Esso Standard) ene A} ee tae | steals 
bery Others ette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) Imperial Tices 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard).. 2.85 Canadien Gouars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
2-3-50. Pickens (Carter, Sohio) .......... Schedule D Imperial gals.) 
yg Bey ny Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above... .Schedule 8 Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
COLORADO $2.39 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American (4-23-52) ....+-- 
Li Canon City (Continental) ............. $2.45 Armisie, Lower Cretaceous. zone 
case Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., Florence (Continental) ...............+. 2.45 CORD 4.5 esse 2 = 
South Louisiana Ft. Collins (Continental) Se below..ScheduleA | Bothwell (11-1-50) 3.38 
) ne (Stanolind, , anew Roe Tap: schedule A Excelsior (4-23-52) : _ 
4 ME CTGRROO) 6c cccccccsessceces ule A Glenco (11-1-50) oe 
7 — a Ee By Rangely (Phillips 3-149) 1... Schedule 4 | Golden Spike, D-2 ‘& D-3 zones 
Arkansas Sour Dist nn ELLANEOUS Tow Creek (Texaco) .............. Schedule A (4-23-52) ...... 2.39 
Big Creek, Calhoun, Columbia, Dor Walden (Continental) ........... . Schedule A Joseph Lake, Viking zone (4-23-52)... 2.255 
cheat-Macedonia & MeKamie’ (Esso Wellington (Continental) Se below. .Schedule A Leduc-Calmar (4-23-52) .. é 2.475 
3.37 
OUND s san cou cusstibnnseans worm MONTANA Oil Springs (11-1-50) 3.55 
Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): BONNY CORES a 0. oc te vebccsnctsicced $2.70 | Petrolia (11-1-50) . 2315 
Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). $2.85 Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) ........ 2. Redwater (4-23-52) . SELES, 2 6327 
Bateman Lake, cond, (Texaco, | Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) ........... 2.70 | Wizard Lake, D- , % zone ( 2 ats 
RE Te ENO: T -- 2.90 Cut Bank (TeXac0) ....+-0e.0-0ees Schedule R | Woodbend (4- es 4e (4-23-52): Prices, FOB 
Bayou Pigeon, La. (Republic) ......... 2.65 CORTE COUNTED ods coicscccccvcdcnsvas 2 Turner Valley Crude begin with 33-33.9 at 
La, (Continental) ............. ++ 2.75 | Dry Creek (Ohio Ofl) ............. hedule A producer's tankage. on | per degree of 
Bivins, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) ........., 2.75 | ik Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil, ee Se > ean ee 
Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 2.70 STD © on bike ksead idee dsiesdd hedule A gravity to 64 & over at $3.415 
CALIFORNIA 
S. 0. California prices effective Dec. 12, 1950, except Biicen and Wheder Ridge Jan. 1, 1952, All gravities above those quoted take highest price of 
‘ered for specified. 
SCHEDULE 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 SCHEDULE ~ 9 10 11 12 13 a 18 
Gravity Gravity 
12-12.9 $1.58 $1.50 $1.32 $1.34 $1.46 .... eaten 24-24.9.... scars Sey, ea wis sions <i Ye cas 
13-13.9.. 1.62 1.57 1.39 1.41 1.53 coves cece 25-25.9. cave 26a sane sone coos bes eeee teen 
14-14.9. 1.67 1.67 1.45 1.47 1.60 $1.63 $1.81 26-26.9.... «ess $2.43 gese eave cove eoee ees eeee 
15.9. . 1.73 1.73 1.48 1.50 1.63 1.66 1.85 27-27.9 eens 2.47 $2.25 ooee eens eee 53a sere 
16-16.9... 1.80 1.78 1.51 oees 1.65 1.70 1.90 28-28.9.... $2.47 2.51 2.30 kone ee ood. ae : eae 
17-17.9 et ie * ee et ee ee ee 29-29.9 Se” Bae BSS cece BET ccee 2.45 ie it 
18-18.9 1.92 1.89 1.58 eeee 1.70 1.77 2.01 30-30.9.... 2.58 2.59 2.40 TTT 2.33 cess 4 eee 
19-19.9.... name ta Ee Fea Ue 31-31.9 2.63 2.64 2.45 $2.51 .... FOB = eens 
20-20.9.... 2.00 see sees énee 1.84 2.13 32-32.9 2.68 2.68 2.51 2.56 cece Ship 2. see 
21-21.9.. 2.07 ese eee 1.87 2.19 33-33.9 2.74 2.72 2.56 2.61 oe 2.04 eens 
22-22.9.. icon cece esse 1.92 2.24 34-34.9 2.79 2.76 2.61 2.66 eees 2.75 Se 4 as 
23-23.9.. P esse éson 1.97 2.29 . ones seose 2.65 2.71 see 2.80 en “ey 
24-24.9.. » ecee beo< 2.01 seve teen ne 2.70 2.75 wese 2.84 eo 363 
25-25.9.... . sice eecs 2.05 eves pees ee 2.74 2.80 peer eee 2. Ht 
26-26.9.. . cone cows Snes se edad ee 2.78 2.85 sée4 cee’ 2.87 . 
27-27.9.. P secd oese ° eeee eee ose ¢e 2.83 2.90 saws anes 2.91 cece 
28-28.9.. . aoes eves eee eees ose eese ee 2.87 2.95 seer yeu 2.96 woee 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 28 29 3e 31 32 33 4 35 36 37 
Lda ead eet Se dae obse' Gee's! b00s babs. eene véad- ses¥ weed lend Bee hbes- .0ese Ge b5as 
coos ccoe QR GEL ccee GBB TD ccce GSD BE. AS BR ceed vase Biee SBL0e Bie aces ccc s BURR cde 
coos cece Bae Ee coon BA ELD  céce aD. Bae -Baee BD accu evca Bee ae, eee. Joock. 0006) Beas. wéee 
eecet esas Ree - 2563.80. cece BED BBO. 208: BOT cece cece BBB Bae BAD cuce conc’ Baw _otee 
bose Sess. Ee 2.98 B.6D coca BOB. 2-08 3.08 BBD cece cice 28D BAB BBB cece coos LHS 
1.90 $1.93 2.06 1.84 Oe ee cen Re. Bone ee ED ccet tcce ED “Ra aR | Se0s . 1.96 2.04 
1.95 1.98 2.08 1.89 2.06 2.10 $2.08 1.99 2-01 2.00 2.13 .... .... 2.00 2.06 2.04 .... «+» 2.04 2.11 
1.99 2.03 2.13 1.94 2.10 2.15 2.10 2.038 2.06 2.15 2.18 .... $1.87 2.06 2.11 2.10 .... coe Ben Bee 
2.06 2.07 2.18 3.00 .... 23.15 3.19 2.17 23.06 2.11 2.20 2.24 .... 1.04 23.13 3.16 23.16 .... «++. 23.18 23.24 
2.00 2.12 2.23 23.06 .... 2.19 2.23 2.294 2.10 2.16 2.25 2.30 .... 2.01 2.19 2.20 23.22 .... .... 2.2% 2.90 
2.13 2.18 2.28 2.11 .... 23.94 2.28 2.31 2.14 2.21 2.30 2.36 $2.22 2.07 23.25 2.25 2.27 .... .«.-. 2.28 2.87 
2.18 2.24 2.33 2.17 $2.24 2.29 2.32 2.37 2.19 2-27 2.35 2.42 2.26 2.12 23.31 2.20 2.31 $2.26 .... 2.35 2.48 
2.22 2.30 2.38 2.23 2.209 2.34 2.37 2.48 2.23 2.34 2.30 2.48 2.81 2.18 2.37 2.33 2.34 2.20 .... 2.40 2.50 
2.27 2.36 2.43 2.29 2.34 2.39 2.41 2.49 23.28 2.40 2.43 2.53 2.35 2.24 2.43 2.37 2.38 2.82 .... 2.45 2.86 
2.33 2.41 2.47 2.36 2.40 2.43 2.46 3.55 2.84 ---- 2.47 2.57 2.30 2.30 2.49 2.41 2.42 2.85 .... 2.50 2.68 
2.38 2.46 2.52 2.41 2.45 2.47 2.48 2.60 2.39 «e+» 2.61 2.43 2.36 2.54 2.46 2.46 2.38 .... 2.56 2.70 
2.43 2.52 2.56 .... 2.60 23.61 2.52 .... .... 2.64 2.48 2.41 2.50 2.50 2.49 .... .... 2.60 2.76 
2.48 2.57 2.61 .... 2.55 2.65 2.56 .... .. 2.67 2.52 2.47 2.64 .... 2.53 . -o+» 2.64 2.88 
2.58 2.62 23.65 .... 23.60 .... 3.60 .. < 2.70 2.56 2.52 2.69 oe 2.67 . coos BSB cvce 
S48 BOB secu “ees Be etah-‘ahat*s om 2.73 2.61 2.857 .... os 2.61 . séen BAUD Once 
a Bieaeerase 2.71 .... x per 2.76 2.65 2.62 .. eee ae BEAL Tees 
2.68 ee i. ae eeee es eee 2.79 2.00 2.67 ar 2.00 . vee BeOS cece 
2.73 es 3.88 cis eee oe ees 2.83 2.74 2.73 oooe BT $2.70 2.80 .... 
2.79 +e cath apg, Maes” sek ON? . Levdrinwet: ee ee 3.74 2.88 .... 
2.84 cove. seat aan 764 oe 2.01 . ° oR. woos’ B.D BBB ccve 
2.89 bee adla: tee at ott 2.95 . ° © BED case SEB B.D -ccee 
2.94 eswd, “oaed’- ance .cenalewke “5% os 2.99 . . - 2.89 .... 2,87 2.93 .... 
2.99 avai Gh: in cbs ube Saws. kaon Suen’ 3.03 . ee * ea os Rs pee 
Schedule ule 
Elk Hills (Shallow) ... 31 Seal Beach ........... 21 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
IO weesseveses 2O TOPTANce «..-. ses eeees 25 
. WEED . cae dciccce ce cee 10 
~ West Cat Canyon-Los ‘ 
26 West Coyote .......... 29 
1 Wheeler Ridge 16 
8 WE covecccvccccce 27 
5 Wilmington ........... 19 
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trailer above. 








FOR TRIPS IN a radius of 35 to 100 miles, General Petroleum uses clippers with over 6,000-gal. capacity like the 6,300-gal. semi- 
Cab-over-engine design has increased pay-load, with front axle now taking 12,000 lbs. Compact arrangement achieves 


greater pay-load with only two axles 


SPECIAL NPN REPORT 








Direct Delivery—Tank Trucks: 

























Direct delivery of gasoline, lubes and Diesel fuel represents an 
evolution in the thinking of oil marketers. Although the method 
originated back in 1929, its popularity increased rapidly after World 
War II in order to meet huge increases in demand for oil products. 
Competition also brought about the need for the top efficiency and 
speed gained by direct delivery. 

The story of direct delivery growth is one of size. Tank trucks 
have doubled and tripled in capacity, station storage is much larger 
to take the full dumps of these giant vehicles and the number and 
size of terminals have increased. 

The bulk plant is not washed out by the development of this 
trend toward by-passing. It has suffered in some areas of concen- 
trated population where a nearby source of supply makes the direct 
delivery method the most efficient. But there are other circumstances 
which still make the bulk plant a highly important segment in oil 
marketing. 

Because direct delivery has had its greatest growth in the Far 
West, NPN’s Pacific Coast Editor has interviewed motor transport 
and marketing executives of West Coast oil companies on all phases 
of this type operation. This first installment in a series of four 
articles discusses the development of direct delivery and gives his- 
torical background. Other articles will deal with economics, position 
of the distributor, truck scheduling and fleet ratio, and the outlook 
for direct delivery method. 
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By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


Direct delivery has become the ap- 
plied science of distributing petro- 
leum products. As such, it has been 
quietly revolutionizing gasoline dis- 
tribution and is a major factor in 
petroleum marketing on the West 
Coast. 


Direct delivery has lowered operat- 
ing costs and produced a bonanza in 
savings—probably $15,000,000 for 
West Coast companies, big and small, 
last year, NPN was told by a mar- 
keting-operations official. 


At the same time, Direct Delivery 
has inevitably cut into the business 
of distributors and consignees. As an 
occupational group, they are con- 
cerned over their future. 


The principle is simple: it is merely 
the delivery of petroleum products 
directly from a primary source of 
supply to a retail outlet—by-passing 
the bulk plant. 


While installing it, one major called 
it the “by-pass system” and still re- 
fers to it that way. 


The idea is not recent. In 1929 the 
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BIGGEST CLIPPER in the Far West is the 6,600-gal., 6-compartment semi-trailer. Constructed in 1949, this unit is equipped with 

the single meter and hydraulic manifold arrangement used in the 1937 4,450-gal. clipper. Through grouping certain compartments 

by permanent piping, only four commodity lines and hydraulically actuated manifold valves direct the product through the meter 
A by-pass connection is provided on these units which permits full-compartment dumps without use of the meter 


Become Bulk Plants on Wheels 


Standard Oil Co. of California ac- 
quired a dozen 2,250-gal. tank trucks 
and placed them on direct delivery 
runs to company-operated stations. 
They were half the size of many of 
today’s direct delivery vehicles and 
one-third the size of the largest. 

Nor is the practice peculiar to the 
West Coast. By-passing of bulk plants 
has been carried on in other sections 
of the U. S. 

On the Pacific Seaboard, direct de- 
livery has attained what appears to 
be full growth—to date. All seven 
major oil companies have strong clip- 
per fleets, and many Independents 
use them extensively. According to 
an unofficial calculation, there are 
over 350 clippers in that area. 


Economic factors provided stimu- 
lus for the dynamic application of 
the principle which has built up di- 
rect delivery to its present stature. 


‘ROUND THE CLOCK, clippers haul 

gasoline on direct delivery runs to serv- 

ice stations. Good time is made on the 

night runs because of lighter traffic. 

Superintendent Edgar C. Johnson of The 

Texas Co.’s Long Beach, Calif., terminal 
is checking out a night haul 
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DIRECT DELIVERY 





Its growth was hastened by the trend 
to mass petroleum retail marketing 
and big-volume stations. 


It has been achieved by applying 
greater skills to the fundamentals un- 
til it has become a scientific method. 

Today it stands out as a prodigious 
development in marketing distribu- 
tion—as impressive as the rise and 
spread of multiple-pump stations. 
And, many oil men believe, just as 
significant. Some represent it as the 
outstanding development in petroleum 
marketing automotive transport since 
the tank truck was first introduced. 

The method has been developed by 
using large-capacity vehicles which 
deliver big loads to service stations, 
reducing the number of deliveries per 
station. 

The immensity of the operation and 
the tank trucks inspired the popular 
term ‘clipper’. Direct delivery is 
widely known as “clipper delivery” or 
“clipper service’; and the truck- 
tractor and semi-trailer combination 
is called a “clipper”. Before World 
War II, the big “semi’s” were some- 
times dubbed a “Queen Mary”, after 
the ocean liner. “Gray Goose” is an- 
other slang designation, connoting 
size, from the old American folk 
ballad about a legendary gray goose. 
(“. . . he was six weeks a-fallin’— 
Lord, Lord, Lord!). 


The object is to make the largest 
possible delivery and to make as few 
trips as possible to each station. The 
ultimate would be dumping an entire 
load at a single station every time 
a clipper goes out. 


Direct delivery has been used most- 
ly for gasoline deliveries. But more 
and more, lubricating oils and Diesel 
fuel are being handled on direct 
runs. Compartmentized tank trucks, 
with facilities for pump and meter 
discharge of lubricating oils, have 
been active for at least two years. 
Clippers also are used to transport 
liquid chemicals such as alcohols and 


ketones from refineries to sales out- 
lets. 


The scope and efficiency of direct 
delivery are breath-taking: 


Standard Oil of California esti- 
mates that it is able to carry 65% 
of the gasoline handled by motor 
transport direct from source of sup- 
ply to retail outlets. The other 35% 
goes through intermediate storage, 
such as bulk plants and sub-stations. 
Supply source is either refinery, ma- 
rine terminal, pipe line terminal or 
rail terminal. 


Standard’s motor transport depart- 
ment hauled 260% more gasoline in 
August, 1951, than in August, 1941, 
reflecting the spectacular rise in both 
gallonage demands and motor trans- 
port activity. (Comparing gallonage 
figures, the 35% volume of gasoline 
handled through intermediate storage 
terminals nearly equals the total gal- 
lonage transported 10 years ago). 


In the case of Union Oil, 17% of 
the rolling stock carries 70% of the 
gallonage, reflecting the enormous 
volume a comparatively few rigs can 
transport. 

One major supplies 10 million gals. 
of gasoline to about 800 retail out- 
lets with a fleet of 17 clippers from 
a single terminal in the Los Angeles 
Basin and has eliminated all its inter- 
mediate storage plants. On a 24-hour 
schedule, the clippers ply within a 
radius of about 80 miles, ranging to 
Malibi, San Fernando, San Bernar- 
dino and San Juan Capistrano. 


In 1935, a tank truck delivered an 
average of 60,000 gals. a month in 
city wholesale distribution, and that 
was considered good. In 1940, a tank 
truck carried 200,000 gals. a month. 
Today a clipper will average 500,000 
gals. a month. They have delivered as 
high as 800,000 gals. in a month and 
have a potential of 900,000 gals., ac- 
cording to General Petroleum. 


Only one-third as many calls are 


made at an average conventional sta- 
tion as were made previously. 

A clipper will replace two or more 
smaller tank trucks. One company re- 
ported a case of taking out 11 small 
trucks by installing one clipper. 

A savings of 1.5c per gal. through 
use of direct delivery has been re- 
ported by two companies (not the 
two mentioned above—Standard and 
Union, whose figures have not been 
disclosed). 

Figures on the West Coast are 
bound to be somewhat startling be- 
cause the population shot up during 
the 40’s, bringing a sharp vehicular 
increase and corresponding motor 
fuel consumption with it. 

This table illustrates the point: 


Motor Fuel Consumption 
(in 000’s of gal.) 








1940 1949 
Arizona 110,716 212,460 
California 1,927,973  .3,756,242 
Nevada 43,799 67,026 
Oregon 262,512 480,221 
Washington 379,004 630,796 
Total 2,724,004 5,149,745 
U. S. 24,110,022 37,542,667 
Motor Vehicle Registration 

1940 1949 
Arizona 138,403 234,792 
California 2,773,659 4,103,963 
Nevada 44,108 66,824 
Oregon 393,578 621,415 
Washington 562,495 838,409 
Total 3,912,243 5,865,403 
U. 8. 32,035,424 44,120,243 


Successful application of direct de- 
livery depends on four basic factors: 

1. Efficient equipment with large 
delivery capacity. 

2. Close inventory control. 

3. Large storage capacity. 

4. A convenient primary source. 


Principal vehicle is a truck-tractor 
and semi-trailer with capacity rang- 











FLEET OF CLIPPERS in marshalling area of truck-loading rack in Los Angeles. Object is to make the biggest possible deliveries 
at each station. Three dumps per load is normal, four is maximum and one, the goal. Secret of successful direct delivery is close 
inventory control, supported by able equipment, large station tankage and handy supply source 
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DRUM CRADLES on tank truck of this “traveling bulk plant” hold a drum on each side. Engineered for heavy service, these cabs 
were built to last a million miles. General Petroleum reports that it has some cabs on California-Arizona run, averaging 250,000 


miles annually since 1949, that will reach 1,000,000 miles by the end of this year. 


ing from 4,200 gals. up. Maximum 
capacity may be determined by state 
limitations, such as 6,600 gals. in 
California, though a greater poten- 
tial capacity could be attained. In 
California, the gross vehicle weight 
is 76,800 Ibs. which allows 7,800 to 
8,000 gals. for truck and trailer and 
6,500 to 6,000 gals. on clippers. In 
Washington, the “g.v.w.” is 72,000 
Ibs. which allows 6,800 to 6,900 gals. 
for truck and trailer and 6,500 gals. 
on clippers (that is, on, semi’s). 

Truck and trailer transports are 
used occasionally for direct delivery, 
but their principal function is to 
service bulk plants. When used for 
direct delivery, the trailer is usually 
dropped at a bulk plant, and the tank 
truck proceeds to a service station. 

Difference between truck and trail- 
er and clipper is that former doesn’t 
have compartments while clippers do. 
Thus, the code restricts the trans- 
ports to installations “where the pub- 
lic is not invited,” such as bulk 
plants. They are allowed on the high- 
way if 80% full. So when they de- 
liver, the cargo of each tank must 
be unloaded. 

Small tank trucks also have a 
minor auxiliary role in direct deliv- 
ery. Vehicles of 750 to 1,500 gals. 
may be assigned for routes through 
alleys to garages and office build- 
ings. 

Other sizes are used in certain 
neighborhoods or “limited areas” 
where larger units are difficult to 
maneuver. 

The idea is to suit the truck to 
the delivery requirements. 

Size and design are influenced by: 
maximum turning radius, over-all 
clearance, maneuverability, axle- 
weight limitations and National Fire 
Protection Assn. and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission standards. One 
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with occasional breaks for servicing 


NFPA regulation requires that flam- 
mable liquid cargo tanks with a ca- 
pacity in excess of 1,500 gals. shall 
be compartmentized and that each 
compartment shall be limited to 1,200 
gal., with 10% tolerance. 

The “engineering bridge formula” 
is a factor in determining cpecifica- 
tions. It governs weight distribution 
on highways. 

As a result, remarked the trans- 
port chief of one major, the clipper 
is a “hashed-up compromise’”’. 

Odd variations in capacity often 
result. For instance, four compart- 
ments allow for 4,800 gals, plus a 
10% tolerance of 480 gals., or a to- 
tal of 5,280 gals. Going one size 
larger, or 6,000 gals. in five com- 
partments, the 10% tolerance allows 
a maximum of 6,600 gals. Within 
those limits, the companies vary the 
individual capacities. One company 
has a predominance of 4,200-gal. clip- 
pers while another goes for 5,300- 
gal. capacity. 

Compartmentization is determined 
by dispatchers, drivers and mechan- 
ics as well as engineers. A dispatcher 
may prefer two 600-gal. compart- 
ments in the center of the truck, in- 
stead of one 1,200-gal. compartment, 
to better suit his requirements. 

Latest engineering design has made 
it possible for a two-axle cab-over- 
engine truck to haul a load of 6,000 
to 6,600 gals. Features are: cab over 
engine, set back front axle with wide 
tread and reduced wheel base. As a 
result of this compact arrangement, 
more weight can be shifted forward, 
allowing a greater pay-load in the 
same length truck. One trucker esti- 
mated that the new design allowed 
2,000 to 3,000 lbs. more pay-load. 

Cab-over-engine clippers allow 
12,000 Ibs. on the front axle. With a 
heavier load allowance up front, the 


They run on never-stop railroad schedules, 


total cargo may be as high as 6,800 
gals. Before that design was engi- 
neered, it would have taken three 
axles to manage such a load. The 
extra axle meant: (1) increased dead 
load of 4,000 lIbs., (2) an increased 
cost of $2,500 and (3) increased 
length by 6 ft., from 41 ft. to 47 ft. 

Not all companies have accepted 
cab-over-engine, and the design is 
controversial among motor transport 
men, By shortening the tractor, 
tighter turning radius has been 
achieved as well as greater payload 
on the front axle. Against that is 
the complaint that the engine is 
more difficult to service and com- 
ments of some drivers that vibration 
under them causes discomfort. 

For use in metropolitan areas, a 
number of clipper engines have 142 
to 145 horsepower. Some companies 
regard that too low for general pur- 
pose cartage, claiming it to be in- 
sufficient for over-the-road runs and 
grade-ability. 

Previously, the two-axle tractors 
were limited to about 5,700 gals. So 
the added allowance of 300 to 900 
gals. is pure bonus. 

Other improvements which have 
contributed to greater capacities have 
been elimination of frames and use 
of high tensile steel. The frameless in- 
novation itself upped capacity from 
5,200 to 5,700 gals. 

On some trucks, a torsion bar is 
used instead of a conventional spring, 
resulting in a savings of 450 lbs. 

Use of aluminum has been another 
weight-saver. So there are rigs with 
aluminum cabs, aluminum transmis- 
sions, aluminum cases and on trans- 
ports, aluminum frames. 

Better truck performance also has 
been assisted by these improvements: 
engines with high compression ratios: 
more horsepower per unit of fuel and 
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-the famous Sustained Accuracy 


of Neptune Meters now available 


with 60 gpm. capacity 


Designed for today's higher delivery 
rates from small and medium tank 
trucks, this new 1%”, 60 gpm. Red 
Seal Type 4 Compact Meter fills the 
gap between the popular Red Seal 
1%" and 2” Compacts. Light in 
weight, truly compact, it incorporates 
all accessories needed for efficient 
metering. Needs only inlet, outlet and 
vent connections—and after that very 
little attention. 

Because this meter is your cash 
register, billing system, inventory sys- 
tem and driver's helper all rolled into 
one, it makes no compromise with 
sustained accuracy. Heart of the me- 
ter is the reliable Red Seal measuring 
chamber. Specifically designed for 
maximum efficiency at any rate of 
flow between 12 and 60 gpm., it is 
of the positive displacement, oscillat- 
ing piston type. It features the capil- 
lary type of seal—inherently free from 
wear, and precision machined to hold 
amazing accuracy over millions of 
gallons without need for frequent 


re-calibration. No intricate valves, 
leathers, or piston rings. 


Your maintenance men will like the 
way Red Seals meet sealers’ tests 
time after time, without need for 
fussy accuracy adjustments. They'll 
like Red Seal’s compactness, accessi- 
bility, light weight, and trouble-free, 
easy-to-service registers. They'll like 
the exclusive Neptune Unit Replace- 
ment Plan, whereby registers, measur- 
ing chambers or air release units can 
be replaced quickly after they be- 
come work worn after years of use. 


Four registers are available — de- 
signed and built by Neptune for 
maximum efficiency and trouble-free 
operation in modern petroleum 
marketing. All have large, clearly 
visible, direct-reading numerals and 


streamlined, weatherproof housings. 
Can be reset to zero after each de- 
livery. Each model has a shuttered 
totalizer, 


Register Model 431: Simple Direct Read- 
ing reset counter. 


Auto-Stop Register Model 432: Avtomati- 
cally shuts off flow when desired number 
of gallons is delivered. Quantity is set 
simply by pushing buttons. Has emergency 
stop button. 


Print-O-Meter Mode! 433: Prints tickets 
with row of zeros at start, total delivery 
at finish. One knob does both printing 
and resetting. letter wheels identify the 
truck, and serial wheels number the tick- 
ets. Provides fool-proof accounting and 
billing records. 


Auto-Stop Print-O-Meter Mode! 434: Com- 
bines features of above registers—Auto- 
Stop control plus the meter-printed tick- 
ets your customers like so well. 


Complete specifications of this new 
Red Seal—and data on other Red 
Seal meters for every tank truck, bulk 
plant and terminal application—are 
given in new Bulletin 777-6. Write for 
a copy today. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 50 W. 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER * LOS ANGELES * LOUISVILLE + No. KANSAS CITY, MO. * PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. 


Canadian Factory, TORONTO 14, ONT. 


- 











PLATE 819 
(Bronze) 








POPULARITY 
on PERFORMANCE 


The McDonald Plate 819 “Fasflo” ranks among the most 
popular fuel oil hose nozzles ever created because it em- 
bodies every feature that fuel oil suppliers asked for in a 
comprehensive survey. Combines rugged design with light 


weight. Offers effortless operation, chatter-free opening 
and closing and fastest attainable volume of flow. Avail- 
able with or without inlet or outlet check valve, in 1” and 
1%” sizes. Don’t even think of modernizing your delivery 


equipment without investigating this most practical and 
efficient of all hose nozzles. One of a complete line— 
full particulars on request. 


NOTE: Special 1%” x 1%” Step-Up Bushing can be furnished for 
Plate 819 for use with 1%” hose. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO. 
The Home of the Swing Joint 

DUBUQUE, IOWA 

There's a McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


Mf DONALD 


Chatter Proog FUEL OIL NOZZLES | 
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greater cubic inch displacement; bet- 
ter fuels and improved construction 
of both chassis and tanks. 


Refinements in accessory equip- 
ment have made for larger loads and 
faster handling: 

Size of hose has been increased 
from 1%” to 2%” 

Elbows have been stream-lined. 

Special strainers have been devised. 

Vent pipes have been changed. 

Light-weight tubing has been 
stream-lined. 

Close connections have been de- 
veloped. 

Fill pipes have been improved. 

Flow rate of truck meters has been 
raised from 100 gals. per minute to 
about 150 g.p.m., though 125-130 
g-p-m. is a common rate now. 

Down-spouts and fill-stems have 
been improved. 

By lengthening the brass extension 
which is attached to the hose and 
fits on the fill-pipe, the “head” on 
the product is increased, speeding up 
the flow rate. 

By shortening the hoses, resistance 
to flow has been cut. A hose length 
of 16’ is regarded sufficient. 


Larger meters have been installed 
at loading racks. Two are using 8- 
inch meters and a third is preparing 
to. One company increased the flow 
rate at a loading rack from 400 to 
600 g.p.m. 

Loading by submerged pipe is 
popular. The gasoline runs on the 
bottom of the tank, instead of being 
dropped, thus reducing possibility of 
aeration. Loss through evaporation 
has been cut to one-half of 1% by 
some companies. 


Rack flow rates are a controversial 
point. One company which prefers 
400 to 450 gals. per minute contends 
that 600 g.p.m. causes product spray 
with resultant product loss. 

A clipper can be loaded in 10 min- 
utes now whereas at one time it took 
30 to 35 minutes. And time savings 
is a big factor in the economics of 
this system. 


Unloading the gasoline cargo at a 
station usually takes from 30 minutes 
to an hour and a half. Here a num- 
ber of factors influence conditions, 
such as size of fill-pipe, vent restric- 
tions, etc. 

Development of the bulk lube oil 
delivery trucks had to overcome a 
series of problems, including viscos- 
ity and flow characteristics of motor 
oil under varying ambient tempera- 
tures; adequate pump by-pass provi- 
sions and reduction in cavitation; 
air elimination; metering and correct 
measurement and product contamina- 
tion. 

The “travelling bulk plant” is an- 
other piece of equipment that has 
contributed to the progress of direct 
delivery. 

Devised by General Petroleum, this 
truck and trailer features a full cargo 
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compartment capable of carrying a 
ton of freight in addition to the rig’s 
gasoline cargo of 5,000 gals. The 
96”-wide compartment is suspended 
under the frameless trailer with steel 
straps over the top section, instead 
of being welded to the tank’s under 
side. It can accommodate four 11 x 
22 truck tires, two drums of grease 
and other supplementary products. 
Drum cradles on each side of the 
tank truck carry a drum each. 

This rig is used in Utah to service 
the highway stations from Salt Lake 
City. It eliminates need for following 
up with package delivery by flatbed 
trucks. 

Heavy-duty performance is another 
result. General Petroleum expects to 
get a million miles from the cabs 
used on those transports. It has been 
getting 250,000 miles annually since 
1949 from some of the rigs on the 
California-Arizona run, and they will 
reach the million-mark at the end 
of this year. 

When GP ordered 12 of them in 


1948, it specified that the cabs be 
good for a million miles. They fea- 
ture aluminum cabs, hubs, frames and 
cases and frameless full trailers. 

Choice between gasoline and Diesel 
engines is determined by usage. Gaso- 
line engines are usually used for city 
runs and Diesels for the open coun- 
try. Diesels are about 500 Ibs. heavier 
than gasoline engines. 


Effective preventive maintenance 
is the key to profitable fleet opera- 
tions, according to Calvin T. Thomas, 
manager, automotive equipment, Gen- 
eral Petroleum. He said the com- 
pany’s preventive maintenance pro- 
gram is designed to achieve the fol- 
lowing major objectives: 

1. Maintain each vehicle in a safe 
working condition. 

2. Prevent unnecessary road fail- 
ures. 

3. Keep parts from wearing out 
prematurely. 

4. Reduce operating costs to a min- 
imum. 


How Direct Delivery Began and Grew 


The “clipper” principle, which is 
direct delivery, dates back to 1929 
in the West Coast. 

In the 20’s, Standard Oil Co. of 
California operated a big fleet of 
small trucks. In 1929, a young man 
in marketing named L. S. Bessonett 
recommended using larger tank 
trucks and making ‘direct deliveries 
of refined oil products to company 
outlets. His recommendation was 
based on the contention that too many 
small trucks were being used, that a 
more efficient job could be done by 
larger tank trucks on direct runs. 

H. D. Collier, then marketing vice 


president, accepted the recommenda- 
tion, and a dozen tank trucks of 
2,000 to 2,250-gal. capacity were ac- 
quired for service in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland and Seattle. 
At that time, each division directed 
its own motor transport activities, 
with the motor vehicles department 
serving in an advisory capacity. 

On April 1, 1931, the motor trans- 
port department was established with 
Mr. Bessonett as manager. Under 
this new set-up, the entire motor 
transport system was co-ordinated 
and controlled by the central agency. 

Until then, tank truck drivers had 


FORERUNNER ie today’s nena oes was on tank truck. Posing by this 
1,000-gal. Mack in 1924 is Theodore (Ted) Cannon who now drives a 6,000-gal. semi- 
trailer 
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CLIPPER PRINCIPLE was first applied with this type of 2,250-gallon, 4-compartment 


tanker. 


In 1929, Standard of California acquired larger tank trucks, to replace some 


small vehicles, and placed them on direct delivery runs from terminal to company-op- 
erated stations, by-passing bulk plants 


four compartments. 


SWAN 


DASTUNE 
Unsurpassed 


. ~ ae bt :. 
BIGEST ADVANCE toward modern clipper was this 4,450-gal. semi-trailer, suc- 
ceeding the tank truck. This was built in 1937, equipped with a single meter for all 


Manifold valves were hydraulically actuated and so interlocked 


that products of only one compartment could be connected through meter at one time 


been responsible for selling and col- 
lections, as well as delivering gaso- 
line. They were relieved of sales and 
collections responsibilities after the 
organizational change. Stressing safe- 
ty, the department wanted them to 
concentrate on driving. 

Gradually the inventory system was 
developed as the result of a method- 
ical effort to make definite consign- 
ments of gasoline. Previously driv- 
ers had gone out with a tank-load of 
gasoline, uncertain whether any or 
all of it would be bought. 

About this time a national stand- 
ard for tank vehicles was being 
worked out. In 1929, an API central 
committee on automotive transpor- 
tation, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn. and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters met to discuss es- 
tablishment of standards for con- 
struction and operation of tank ve- 
hicles. From this, model ordinances 
were evolved, and a national stand- 
ard adopted. 

Without this, the development of 
clippers probably would have been 
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handicapped. Definite specifications 
and regulations allowed motor trans- 
port men and engineers to bring the 
clipper along. 

Originally, the code limited tank 
compartments to 300 gals. Later it 
was raised to 600 gals. In 1947, it 
was doubled to 1200 gals., a figure 
written into the NFPA code in 1950. 
(A movement has been launched to 
remove that restriction on the ground 
that unlimited capacity is no more 
dangerous than an arbitrary limit.) 

The 1929 “clippers” were 2,250-gal., 
3-axle Moreland and Fageol tank 
trucks with four compartments and 
two meters. 

A year later, 2,600-gal. B. J. Mack 
tank trucks were acquired, and 
Standard emphasized getting out fast 
with big loads. 

Union Oil of California also pio- 
neered the direct delivery system. In 
1933, when the company introduced 
it, there was spirited resistance. Pre- 
viously, sales territories had been de- 
fined by artificial boundaries instead 
of natural delivery considerations. 


Transport men advocated eliminating 
them in order to haul gasoline more 
economically, and they were de- 
nounced as “belly-robbers” by the 
bitter salesmen. 


In 1937, the semi-trailer joined 
the tank truck fleets. A 4,450-gal. 
four-compartment vehicle with a sin- 
gle meter, this unit provided loading 
flexibility and increased the delivery 
rate. It marked the biggest advance 
toward the modern-day “clippers”, 
and is generally regarded as the first 
clipper in the West. 

In 1940, truck and trailer transport 
was introduced for terminal to bulk 
plant delivery. As a variation, the 
trailer was dropped at the bulk plant, 
and the truck went on, making direct 
deliveries. 

In 1941, the size of semi-trailers 
went up to 5,400 gals. following lib- 
eralization of state weight laws. This 
was the highest pre-war capacity of 
the semi'’s. 

During the war there had been a 
flood-tide influx of people into the 
West and a steep rise in vehicle reg- 
istrations. 

After World War II, it became ap- 
parent that the oil companies would 
have to improve their distribution 
systems to remain competitive. An- 
other post-war development which 
spurred the trend to direct delivery 
was the sudden appearance of serve- 
yourself multipump stations in the 
spring of 1947. 

Immediately after World War II, 
truck tractors were not available in 
ample supply, so there was a lull in 
production. By 1947, though, the 
swing to clipper fleets was under 
way. Companies that had dallied be- 
gan hustling to catch up. 

The Texas Co. perfected a method 
for scheduling and controlling deliv- 
eries which has been a model for di- 
rect delivery set-ups elsewhere with- 
in the company. It features staggered 
schedules both for tankers and drivers 
so a continuous operation is main- 
tained without peaks and lulls. 

About 1948, the cab-over-engine 
model offered new capacity oppor- 
tunities and set the “COE” trend. Lu- 
bricating oil bulk delivery trucks with 
1,200-gal. capacity were added to 
growing clipper fleets. 

In 1949, semi-trailers went up an- 
other size to 6,600 gais., the largest 
to date on the West Coast. 

General Petroleum introduced the 
“travelling bulk plant” in’ 1949. It is 
a truck and trailer transport with a 
suspended cargo compartment that 
can carry a ton of freight along with 
5,000 gals. of gasoline. 

Each of the West Coast majors 
has made some sort of contribution 
to direct delivery. 


(Next in this series of articles on 
direct delivery will discuss inventory 
control, storage, operating radius and 
schedules. ) 
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DELIVERY problems are talked over by Burt Brokaw (left) 
and Haskell King, King Oil Co., Drumright, Okla. 


IGHT.OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS are worked out by Harrison Mays, 
Mays Oil Co., Cushing, Okla., (left) and Burt Brokaw, Deep 


Rock 


Jobber Specialist Helps Solve Problems 


Deep Rock Oil Corp. Builds Good Will, Helps Jobbers 
Solve Operation Headaches in All Phases of Business 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


Deep Rock Oil Corp., which in 1950 
and 1951 converted all its direct mar- 
keting operations to jobberships, has 
further strengthened its system of 
distribution by the creation of a 
“Jobber Operations Specialist” who 
works closely with its distributors 
to help them do a better job for 
themselves. 

Most supplying companies, large 
and small, have field men who are 
trained to assist jobbers in solving 
operational problems. But a signifi- 
cant fact about Deep Rock’s jobber 
specialist is that he provides liaison 
between the jobber and top manage- 
ment. He reports, directly to William 
Garbade, Deep Rock’s president, or 
the head of the marketing division, 
rather than to a district or division 
manager. 

In this manner, top management 
always is fully cognizant of any 
gripes, complaints, or problems which 
might be bothering its jobbers. In- 
formation about the jobber’s feelings 
and opinions is not cut off at the 
district or division level. 

Deep Rock chose Burt A. Brokaw, 
former director of the petroleum divi- 
sion of the Minnesota Department of 
Taxation, as its jobber operations 
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specialist. A widely known figure 
among oil men of the Upper Midwest, 
Mr. Brokaw had appeared on panel 
discussions and delivered speeches be- 
_fore many state jobber groups on 
such subjects as stock control and 
proper accounting. 

He was active in such industry or- 
ganizations as the Northwest Petro- 
leum Assn., Northwest Central States 
Gasoline Tax Administrators Confer- 
ence, and the American Society for 
Testing Materials and had presented 
papers and held committee assign- 
ments in all these groups. 


Problems Discussed—In creating the 
post of jobbers operations specialist, 
Deep Rock set up numerous responsi- 
bilities in assisting its jobbers. Among 
the more important problems which 
Mr. Brokaw discusses and works out 
with the jobbers are: 

1, Cutting stock loss to a mini- 
mum by correcting mechanical de- 
ficiencies. 

2. Planning of delivery routes to 
reduce operating costs. 

3. Making full use of community 
banking facilities. 

4. Developing effective ways of ob- 
taining new business. 

5. Explaining the activities of the 
various divisions of the company, such 
as refining, and how they affect the 
jobber. 


6. Determining the best system of 
accounting for use by a particular 
jobber. 

When Mr. Brokaw joined Deep 
Rock last August, his first assign- 
ment was to conduct a detailed sur- 
vey of the company’s hundreds of 
jobbers who market throughout most 
of the Midwest. This survey was 
considered as necessary groundwork 
for an intelligent approach to the 
over-all program of jobber improve- 
ment. A portion of the survey con- 
sisted of a questionnaire covering 
such subjects as accounting, stock 
loss control, credits, plant facilities, 
business history and public relations. 
The questionnaire was filled out by 
the salesman contacting the jobber 
account and then mailed back to com- 
pany headquarters in Tulsa for com- 
pilation. 


Visited Jobbers—Mr. Brokaw sup- 
plemented this survey by visiting 
Deep Rock jobbers at their offices 
and bulk plants, discussing problems 
with them personally and building 
up their confidence in him and what 
he was trying to accomplish for them 
and the company. He was able to 
contact personally 90% of the com- 
pany’s jobbers by assisting in pre- 
senting Deep Rock’s 1952 advertising 
program which was unveiled at a 
series of jobber meetings throughout 











Here, U°S°S COR-TEN 
used in truck and trailer 


y using U-S’S Cor-TEn high 

strength steel in lighter gages, 
in place of carbon steel, the Beall 
Pipe and Tank Corporation, Port- 
land, Oregon, has reduced tank 
weight in this 8100 gal. unit by 
three-quarters of a ton. 

The 242 gallons of gasoline that 
ride in place of the 1500 lbs. of 
weight saved, are hauled at no extra 
cost. Each of these free-riding gal- 
lons provides about $3.00 per year 
extra revenue—a saving in delivery 
costs that totals $725 annually. 

In addition, the lighter weight of 
this equipment pays off for the op- 
erator in lower license fees, in re- 
duced fuel consumption, in less wear 
on brakes and tires, less wear on the 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 


SAVES 1500 Ibs. 


of deadweight 


J SAVES 1500 ths. of steel 
J saves #725 per year 





in hauling costs! 


vehicle itself. And because U-S‘S 
Cor-TEN Steel has 4 to 6 times 
greater resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion than plain steel, and is 
more resistant to load surge and road 
vibration, this equipment will stand 
up better and cost less for mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

These savings are typical of light- 
weight construction with U-S’°S 
Cor-TEN and they are practically 


all clear profit. Why? Simply be- 
cause Cor-TEN construction saves 
weight at lowest cost—sometimes 
actually costs no more than heavy 
carbon steel construction. 

By using U-S‘S Cor-TEn to re- 
duce weight, the equipment builder 
also benefits. For by saving weight, he 
saves steel which makes his steel sup- 
ply go further. That’s important any- 
time— but especially important now. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA.- UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS COR-TEN High Strength STEEL & 
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the ‘marketing territory. To further 
broaden his knowledge and widen 
his acquaintanceship among jobbers, 
he attended the various conventions 
of state jobber associations during 
the winter. 

Solves Jobber Problems—tIn addi- 
tion to developing Deep Rock’s gen- 
eral program for jobbers, Mr. Brokaw 


already has undertaken a number of 
specialized tasks. 

For example, he was asked to visit 
a jobber whose stock losses were hav- 
ing a serious adverse effect on the 
business. An on-the-ground study 
disclosed that the jobber had a very 
serious gasoline leak which not only 
was costing money in lost product 


TRUCK ROUTING is checked by Robert Peden (left), Mays 


Oil Co., Cushing, Okla., and Burt Brokaw as they study map 


of territory 


ADVANTAGES of subsurface loading of tank trucks is dis- 
cussed by Burt Brokaw (left) and Huston Erickson, Deep 


Rock jobber, Tulsa 
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but was a fire hazard and liability 
risk. 

Another jobber asked Mr, Brokaw 
for help in eliminating serious stock 
losses. Mr. Brokaw, upon visiting 
the plant, determined that by switch- 
ing from surface to subsurface load- 
ing the jobber’s problem could be 
solved. The change was made simply 





DEFECTIVE DECAL is studied by Burt Brokaw (Jeft) and 


Haskell King, King Oil Co., Drumright, Okla. 








= ' 
MODIFICATION in service station lighting is studied by 
Burt Brokaw (left) and Harrison Mays, Mays Oil Co., Cush- 
ing, Okla. 
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by purchasing $18 bf hose to add to 
the jobber’s loading equipment. 
Incentive Plan—-On another occa- 
sion, a jobber asked Mr. Brokaw to 
assist in mapping out a systematic 
delivery route and to help set up an 
incentive plan to encourage tank wa- 
gon drivers to secure new accounts. 
The plan was developed by setting 
up special commissions for any new 
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STATION MODIFICATION is discussed by Burt A. Brokaw 
(left) with Huston Erickson, Deep Rock jobber, Tulsa, (cen- 
ter) and Howard Duncan, Deep Rock sales service man 


gasoline accounts secured by the driv- 
ers. The payments were made only 
after the new account had been held 
for 12 months. 

Mr. Brokaw advised one jobber on 
methods of securing better financing 
for his operation. 

An Illinois jobber took advantage 
of Mr. Brokaw’s services by seeking 
help in revamping his accounting 





* Guardian Light Company 
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OAK PARK LLINOIS 


MERCHANDISING OF LUBES is given the once over by 
Burt Brokaw (left) and Huston Erickson 





system, stock control, and personnel 
organization. As a result of Mr. 
Brokaw’s study, improvements were 
made ip all three phases of the busi- 
ness. Personnel reorganization in- 
cluded the hiring of additional man- 
power. 


Besides working with jobbers in 
the field, Mr. Brokaw holds numer- 
ous conferences with various depart- 
ments of Deep Rock’s home office 
in Tulsa, and at the refinery in Cush- 
ing. He serves as the official tester 
for all ideas developed by other de- 
partments for jobber use. 

His help and advice frequently are 
sought by Deep Rock’s credit depart- 
ment and he also works closely with 
the company’s advertising depart- 
ment. Many of the jobbers have 
specialized advertising problems 
which they point out to him during 
his trips to the field. 

A common problem is that of the 
proper kind and size of signs for 
both bulk plants and service stations. 
One jobber was disturbed by the fact 
that his office location was being 
confused for that of a restroom be- 
cause the office was in the rear of 
the service station. The station was 
well marked but it was difficult to 
place a sign on the office without 
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detracting from the retail outlet. By 
revising the directional signs, Mr. 
Brokaw was able to help in correct- 
ing the problem. 


Mr. Brokaw also works closely 
with Deep Rock’s Product Applica- 
tion Department on such questions 
as specifications and possible new 
uses for petroleum products. He 
also is called upon by outsiders for 
speeches and special projects. For 
example, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the Ninth District sought his assist- 
ance in preparing a report on oil 
prospects in the Williston basin. Two 
jobber groups in North Dakota re- 
cently asked him to speak to them 
on the subject of “Oil in Your Own 
Backyard.” 


Concerning Mr. Brokaw’s job, a 
Deep Rock official recently stated: 
“Deep Rock feels that because job- 
ber’s problems are many and varied 
and new ones are continually crop- 
ping up, the need for the position of 
jobber operations specialist is a con- 
tinuing one. Also, as the Deep Rock 
Plan unfolds, the responsibility and 
usefulness of the job will continually 
increase.” 


Ellis Hints Federal Control 
Of Stocks as Price War Curb 


WASHINGTON NOJC General 
Counsel Otis H. Ellis has suggested 
over-supply conditions leading to 
price wars might make it necessary 
for the federal government to regu- 
late oil product stocks. 

In a bulletin to NOJC members, 
Mr. Ellis declared: 


“As anticipated, the news of 
spreading price wars in the Midwest 
is getting worse day by day... In 
studying price wars, you will find 
in almost every instance that one of 
the provoking ingredients is over-sup- 
ply. Over-supply, of course, means 
surplus stocks. 


“I am wondering if it will become 
necessary, on the grounds of con- 
servation and prevention of above- 
ground waste, for the federal gov- 
ernment to regulate stocks of petro- 
leum products. It is recalled that 
when the various oil-producing states 
fought their battles to gain the right 
to control the production of oil, they 
premised their arguments on the 
proposition that they had the right 
to conserve their natural resources. . . 


“The industry has for many years 
supported this position . . . It appears 
to be inconsistent that we should 
now find ourselves, in some areas, 
overstocked and thus _ producing 
aboveground waste. The problem is 
one that the industry should be able 
to control by self-imposed regulation, 
and if controlled, it is probable that 
there would be a minimization of 
price wars.” 
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WINNER—This station at Halifax, Va., was voted the “Brand Name Retailer of the Year” 


‘All-Out’ Product Push, Extra Service 
Win Brand Names Award for Dealers 


Partners C. H. Wilborn and E. R. 
Henderson, recently named “Gasoline 
Service Station Brand Name Retailer 
of the Year,” have kept Halifax, Va., 
citizens coming to their Esso Serv- 
icenter by pushing their supplier’s 
line of products, using their supplier’s 
merchandising aids, and by active 
service to the community. 

The dealers were awarded a plaque 
in recognition of their outstanding 
presentation of manufacturers’ brand 
mames to the public during 1951 by 
Brand Names Foundation, Inc., at its 
annual Brand Names Day dinner 
April 16, in New York. 


“We never let our customers have 
a doubt about the products we sell 
and how proud we are of ‘our (Esso) 
brand,’”’ say the partners, whose sta- 
tion was picked from a field of more 
than 6,000 entries. 


In addition to advertising in local 
newspapers and in a safety booklet 





put out by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Dealer Wilborn uses one radio 
spot every day except Sunday at 7 
p.m. over the local radio station, plus 
special spots for spring and fall 
changeover promotion. Last year 900 
pieces of direct mail advertising were 
used. 

Window displays are changed once 
a month and follow Esso’s sug- 
gested outline as closely as possible. 
Inside displays use counter cards and 
posters and feature brand products. 
Tire stands and tire inserts are em- 
ployed in outside displays. 


Brand Name Stress—To keep the 
Esso name constantly before cus- 
tomers, decals are used on water 
buckets, oil cabinets, lubrication 
equipment, air stands, air tank, bat- 
tery chargers, and even on trash cans. 
The station identification sign is kept 
polished and well lighted. 


Employes are sent to the Esso 
training school in Richmond, Va. 
Stressing cleanliness Mr. Wilborn 
maintains a daily and weekly clean- 
ing schedule for employes at his 
station. 

Community service activities in- 
clude: 

Using station truck to smooth the 
high school baseball diamond. 

Providing free parking for the 
Halifax County Public Library Book- 
mobile. 

Donating gasoline, oil and grease 
used by the Halifax Volunteer Fire 
Department. 

Publishing a business directory for 
quick reference. 


Placing placards throughout the 


county advising farmers to call the 
station for requests for artificial 
breeding of cattle. 


Runners-up in the Brand Names 
Foundation contest for 1951 were the 
following: 

Auto Tire Co. selling Socony-Vac- 
uum products in Hartford, Conn., 
Plaza Standard Service flying the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) brand 
banner in Kansas City, Mo., Bell’s 
Sohio Station, Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
and Tichenor’s Gulf Service, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


Gulf Opens Packaging Plant 
At Charleston, S. C. Terminal 


PITTSBURGH—Gulf Oil has com- 
pleted a new canning, drumming and 
blending plant at its Charleston, S. C., 
terminal. Branded motor oils and a 
large line of industrial oils will be 
blended and packaged there for im- 
mediate distribution in North and 
South Carolina and Georgia, areas 
previously served largely from ter- 
minals at Wilmington, N. C., and 
Savannah, Ga. 


Other products already packaged 
will be received by ship and redis- 
tributed from the Charleston ter- 
minal. 

Formerly the Charleston terminal 
was supplied with packaged lubri- 
eating oil and similar products by 
tankers from Port Arthur, Tex., re- 
finery. With completion of the new 
facilities, tankers now will transport 
many base products in bulk to 
Charleston. 

Gulf has installed 20 new tanks 
ranging in capacity from 300 to 7,000 
bbis. at Charleston terminal to handle 
the increased volume and has in- 
creased the warehouse facilities. 
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25 Miles Per Gal. Wins Stock Car ‘Economy’ Run 


SUN VALLEY, Idaho—A _ miles- 
per-gal. average of 22.0057 was set 
by 25 stock cars over a 1415.4-mile 
course from Los Angeles to Sun 
Valley, Idaho, in the 1952 annual 
Mobilgas Economy Run. 

Officials announced a ton-miles per 
gal. average of 49.9901. With cars 
of different classes competing for 
sweepstakes prizes, the  ton-mile 
formula is used to determine winners. 

The sweepstakes winner wag, a 
Mercury Monterey with a _ ton-mile 
score of 59.7118 and a m.p.g. average 
of 25.4093. Second sweepstakes prize 
went to a Lincoln Capri (58.9085 and 
22.3562 m.p.g.). 

The run, which started April 14 
and ended April 16, was conducted 
over the Los Angeles-Sun Valley 
course for the first time. In 1950 and 
1951, marking the post-war revival 
of General Petroleum’s promotional 
event, the run was held between Los 
Angeles and the Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

Originally 29 stock cars were en- 
tered, but Nash withdrew its three 
entries before the run started over 
differences in understanding. One 
car, a DeSoto Firedome 8-passenger 
“8”, was disqualified on a technicality 
during the running. Cadillac had no 
entries. 

This is the third consecutive year 
Ford-built automobiles have won the 
top prize. 


The Scores—Following are com- 
plete results in ton-mile score and 
miles-per-gal., respectively: 

Class A ($1,600-1,950, factory re- 
tail price)—first, Ford “6” Mainline, 
(53.8551 and 25.4634 m.p.g.); second, 


Studebaker “6” Champion, (52.4444 
and 27.8220 m.p.g.); third, Plymouth 
Cranbrook, (49.0433 and 23.5220 
m.p.g.); fourth, Ford V-8 Mainline 
(48.1744 and 22.1482 m.p.g.), and 
fifth, Chevrolet Styleline (42.8915 
and 20.5714 m.p.g.). 

Class B_ ($1,951-2,225) — first, 
Kaiser DeLuxe (53.6094 and 24.6480 
m.p.g.), and second, Studebaker Com- 
mander V-8 (52.9854 and 25.5968 
m.p.g.). 

Class C ($2,226-2,3&0)—first, Mer- 
eury Monterey (59.7118 and 25.4093 
m.p.g.), and second, Studebaker Land 
Cruiser V-8 (53.5586 and 25.3832). 

Class D ($2,351-2,500)—first, Hud- 
son Wasp (47.7830 and 20.4638), and 
second, Chrysler Windsor (45.9798 
and 19.3599). 

Class E ($2,501-2,900)—first, De- 
Soto Firedome “8”, 5-passenger, 
(54.7368 and 21.2777); second, Hud- 
son Hornet (49.8516 and 20.8274); 
third, Hudson Commodore <2 
(48.8516 and 20.8274), and fourth, 
Packard “200” (44.9930 and 19.2278). 

Class F ($2,901-3,450) — first, 
Chrysler Saratoga (49.1762 and 
19.0237), and second, Parkard “300” 
(40.8065 and 16.4211). 


Class G ($3,451-3,750)—first, Lin- 
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coln Capri (58.9085 and 22.3562), 
and second, Chrysler Imperial 
(52.1844 and 19.0802). 


Class H_ ($3,751-4,500) first, 
Chrysler Saratoga 8-passenger 
(50.5729 and 17.6520) and second, 
Packard “400” (43.1400 and 16.9509). 
DeSoto Firedome “8” 8-passenger dis- 
qualified, no score. 


Class I ($4,501-7,000) Chrysler 
Crown Imperial (53.1736 and 
16.2362). 

Special light weight class for 4- 
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cylinder cars 
(51.3749). 


Special lightweight class for 6- 
cylinder cars—first, Plymouth Con- 
cord (47.0250 and 23.0797), and sec- 
ond, Henry J Corsair “6” (44.8908 
and 26.3676). 


Contest Rules—Under the ton-mile 
system, weight of the cars and pas- 
sengers is multiplied by the number 
of miles travelled and the result di- 
vided by gallons of gasoline con- 
sumed. 


Henry J Corsair “4” 


The contest was conducted under 
the supervision of the American Au- 
tomobile Assn. 


ane, Enjoy improved, lower-cost delivery service 


: No other pump for tank 
trucks gives so much in satisfactory service at so 
little cost. Excellent for single or split loads. By-pass 
valve permits pump and motor to operate freely 
when nozzle valve is closed without building up 
pressure in hose. Requires only one operator. Elimi- 
nates retracing steps between truck and tank. Cuts 
delivery time. Operating on an economical 1% HP 
gasoline engine, a Power Pack dispenses up to 20 
gallons per minute. Delivers 10,000 gallons of fuel 
on a gallon of gasoline. Write for bulletin and prices. 
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COMPARE THE VALUE 





Other Power-Pack 
FEATURES 


Equipped with Register and 
Totalizer; Ticket Printer, 
optional — Rotary pumping 
unit and meter of same type 
as used in famous Tokheim 
Computer pumps — Gate 
valve ( dard) eliminat 
need for pre-determined stop 
mechanism — Rigid, welded 
steel frame; streamlined 
metal housing — Easy, eco- 
nomical installation — Mod- _ 
erately priced. 
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General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 
1650 WABASH AVENUE, FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Factory Eranch: 1309 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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GUEST SPEAKER Clyde Foster, president, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), addresses The Cleveland Petroleum Club luncheon group dur- 

ing the National Petroleum Assn. convention in Cleveland, April 17. Seated behind Mr. Foster, are, left to right; Rex Blazer, presi- 

dent Ashland Oi), Ashland, Ky.; A. H. Bingham, Ethyl Corp., Cleveland, Earl Craig, NPA president, Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co., Free- 
dom, Pa.; and Frederick Meeder, president Richfield Oil, New York 





Col. Klein 


Colonel Harry T. Klein is now chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
J. Sayles Leach, president, of The 
Texas Co. 

Colonel Klein has been president 
of Texaco since 1944. He joined the 
company in 1921 as assistant general 
counsel and in 1925 was appointed 
general counsel. In 1933 he was made 
vice president, a director and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. He 
was elected executive vice president 
and general counsel in 1940. 

Colonel Klein will continue as a 
director while serving as executive 
committee chairman, a newly-created 
position. 

Mr. Leach, former executive vice 
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president, joined Texaco in 1916 as 
a bookkeeper in Dallas. In 1925 he 
was superintendent of sales for the 
Dallas district and in 1929 was made 
manager of sales for the Southern 
territory at Houston. He became a 
vice president in 1938, a director in 
1949 and was transferred to New 
York as executive vice president in 
1950. 

Mr. Leach also will continue as a 
director. 


* + * 


Harry A. Baldwin, vice president 
and secretary, Arrow Petroleum Co., 
Chicago, is now in charge of the com- 
pany’s wholesale operations, including 
purchasing and transportation of fuel 
oil and gasoline. Mr. Baldwin joined 
Arrow in 1946 on release from mili- 
tary service. 


* 7 * 


Reginald J. Pigott is the recipient 
of the Egleston Medal for 1952, 
awarded by Columbia University’s 
Engineering Alumni association for 
distinguished engineering achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Pigott is director of Gulf Re- 
search and Development Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 





Alice Norlin is acting as manager 
of the Richmond Oil Co., Chatham, 
Mich., since the death last month of 
her father, Vernon Richmond. 

Mr. Richmond founded the Rich- 
mond Oil Co. 21 years ago. 


+ * * 


Mark Anton, president, Suburban 
Propane Gas Corp., plans to build 
three additional bulk plants this year 
for distribution of anhydrous ammon- 
ia, liquefied petroleum gas fertilizer. 

Mr. Anton is a commissioner of 
Essex County, N. J., and is chairman 
of the National Defense Committee. 

* * . 


Reginald W. Ragland, genera! coun- 
sel and assistant to the president, 
and Stender Sweeney, personnel di- 
rector, have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the Richfield Oil Corp., with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ragland joined Richfield in 
1937. Before that he was assistant 
general counsel with Consolidated 
Oil Corp. and Sinclair Oil Corp. in 
New York. He is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and University 
of Chicago law school. 

Mr. Sweeney started with Richfield 
in 1928. He was named personnel 
director in 1941. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MAY 

Interstate O11 Compact ‘ommission, spring 
meeting, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., 
May 9-10. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade exhibit, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, May 12-13 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., annual con- 
vention and trade show, Palmer House, 
Chicago, May 12-14. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
May 12-15 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif., May 14-19. 

.» Angebiit 
, Orlando, Fla., May 16. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Sheraton Plaza, 
Boston, May 19-20 

OU Industry TBA Group, Midwest Section, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., May 19-20. 

Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo., May 20 

American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 21-23. 

OU Industry Information Committee, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 21-23. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., May 23. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., spring con- 
vention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
May 25-27. 

Tennessee O11 Men’s Assn., Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 25-27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, May 27-28. 

JUNE 

Seciety of Automotive Engineers, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 1-6. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England, 
28th annual convention, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, June 4 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Ol1 Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
June 5-6. 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Wichita, Kansas, June 5-6. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, June 9-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 
duction, midyear standardization conference, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 
9-14 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual summer 
business conference, Duluth Hotel, Duluth, 
Minn., June 16-17. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, New York, June 22-27 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annua! golf tourna- 
ment and stag party, Del View Hotel, Lake 
Delton, Wis., June 24 


JULY 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Ollmen’s Assn., mid-year 
convention and annual golf tournament, The 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
July 25-26 

National Oi) Jobbers Council, Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City,. Mich., July 31-Aug. 2. 

AUGUST 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 

The Petroleum Marketers Assen, of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17-19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22 

Kentucky Petroieum Marketers Assn., fall out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21. 

SEPTEMBER 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., Grand 
Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept. 8-9 

American Society of Labrication _Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

Ol Industry Information Committee, The 
Traymore, Atlantic City, Sept, 9-11. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, tractor 
meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sept. 9-11 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assp,, 50th annua! meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12. 


Hotel, 
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NEW POSITION—James S. Haskins, right, former national field operations super- 
visor for OIIC, has taken over a newly created position as director of public relations 


for American Oil Co. 
C. Smith. 


He is shown conferring with American Oil President Herschel 
Mr. Haskins will have headquarters at 122 E. 42nd Street, New York. The 


appointment was made April 25 


Cc. B. “Ike” 
Truitt has joined 
Hiwan Petroleum 
Co., Houston, as 
its vice president 
and manager of 
sales, 

Since his grad- 
uation from the 
University of Ok- 
lahoma in 1931, 
Mr. Truitt has 
been affiliated 
with the Hanlon- 
Waters, Inc., A. 
O. Smith Corp., Grove Regulator Co., 
and was in business for himself as an 
LP-gas distributor. 

His new duties at Hiwan include 
managing sales of the company’s var- 
ious petroleum products. He will 
maintain headquarters in Houston. 


* * . 


William “Tom” Pegg, manager, 
Harbor Oil Co., Grand Haven, Mich., 
reports that the company recently 
acquired two new service stations. 


* * * 


Duane C. Randall is now with the 
petroleum department of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

Mr. Randall started in the oil in- 
dustry in 1937 with Carter Oil Co. 
In 1942 he joined the economics de- 
partment of Jersey Standard and in 
1944 went with Creole Petroleum as 
a geologist. 

Prior to joining Chase, Mr. Ran- 
dall was senior analyst of the co- 
ordinating and planning department 
of Continental Oil at Ponca City 
and Houston. 


Mr. Truitt 


David W. Harris, president and di- 
rector of Universal Oil Products, Chi- 
cago, will deliver the address at the 
commencement exercises of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, June 9, at 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Harris’ father, Nathaniel E 
Harris, was the founder of Georgia 
Tech. 


* * 


John R. Shreeves has been pro- 
moted from sales supervisor to the 
position of industrial relations repre- 
sentative of General Petroleum's in- 
dustrial relations department in Los 
Angeles. He joined GP in 1940 as 
truck salesman at Tucson, Ariz. and 
has been in marketing since then. 
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Melvin Hall, president, Melvin Hall Oil Co., Noel, Mo., president Missouri 
Petroleum Assn. 


Opportunity Knocks for Young Oil Jobbers 


Melvin Hall, youthful new president of the Missouri 
Petroleum Assn., can attest that there still are unlimited 
opportunities for young men in the jobbing segment of 
the petroleum industry. 

Starting 18 years ago as a salaried tank wagon sales- 
man in the rough Ozark country, he now is president of 
two prosperous jobbing firms and an LP-gas distributing 
company. As another indication of the stature he has at- 
tained in the petroleum industry, he recently was elected 
president of the Missouri Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 

Mr. Hall is a friendly, quiet spoken young man. But, 
when the occasion demands, he is highly articulate, as 
when he delivered an informative, well considered speech 
on stock loss control at the recent Missouri jobber con- 
vention, or when he discusses the jobber’s future in the 
marketing picture. 

Regarding the latter point, Mr. Hall believes, first, 
that jobbers “must sharpen up their own operations by 
finding new ways of marketing more efficiently and cut- 
ting costs,” and, second, they must contribute to the im- 
provement of jobber-supplier relations by working more 
closely with their suppliers. 

Mr. Hall was born on a farm in Dallas County, Mo., in 
1914 and attended school in Louisburg, Mo. Following 
his graduation from high school, he went to work as a 
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tank wagon driver in 1934 for A. L. Taylor, a Phillips 
Petroleum Co. consignee at Bolivar, Mo. In November, 
1936, he joined Phillips as a consignee at Noel. 

Nine years later, in 1945, Mr. Hall was able to purchase 
the Phillips property in Noel and open his own jobbing 
firm, the Melvin Hall Oil Co. In 1948 he founded Tri- 
States Gas, Inc. at Noel, and in 1950 purchased the A. 
L. Taylor Oil Co., where he had entered the oil business 
16 years before. 

In addition to his oil interests, Mr. Hall is a director 
of two banks, the Cornerstone Bank of South West City, 
Mo., and the Bank of Bentonville, Ark. 

Mr. Hall also has devoted a considerable amount of 
time to civic affairs. He was a member of the Noel City 
Council for 10 years, was president of the schoo] board 
and a member for 11 years, and is a past president of the 
McDonald County Chamber of Commerce. He is a director 
of the Ozark Playground Assn., which promotes the 
Ozark country as a recreation area, He served as a direc- 
tor of the Missouri Petroleum Assn, for several years and 
recently was elected vice chairman of the Missouri Oil 
Industry Information Committee. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, Masons and Shrine. 

He and Mrs. Hall are the parents of two sons, Leon, 
15, and Lynn, 7, and a daughter, Cheryl, 5. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








150,000 BARRELS VIA 


THE WATER PIPELINE 


ASSURED SUPPLY, PROMPT DELIVERY FOR 
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4 Ashland's newest towboat, the AETNA-LOUISVILLE, pushes crude oil up the Ohio 
River to our Catlettsburg refinery. The largest of our present fleet of nine river towboats, 
it is the most powerful on the inland waterways. Fully loaded, its tow of barges can 
haul 150,000 barrels. These boats ply the Ohio, Mississippi, Cumberland, Kentucky 
and Tennessee Rivers, bringing crude oil from New Orleans and supply bases along 
the way and.delivering finished petroleum products to our river terminals. 


Independent jobbers in Ashland’s marketing area are thus assured adequate 
supplies of gasoline, delivered fresh to their tanks. Write today for the complete 
Ashland plan for independent oil jobbers. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


711 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 3005 Dumesnil St., Louisville, Ky. 

2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. Rural Route No. 4, Paducah, Kentucky 

P. O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 5 East Main St., Nashville, Tenn. St. Elmo, Illinois 





Here’s How to Get 
Low Hose Costs 
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CHECK YOUR NEEOS ~~ 





213-H Tank Filler Hose—made with oil- 
resistant synthetic rubber. For dome 
service and installations where hose 
end is immersed in gasoline. Suit- 
able for either suction or discharge 
service. 


BH Tank Truck Hose for loading racks, 
tank trucks and boat dock service— 
wherever light, highly flexible hose 
is needed to handle pressures up to 
25 Ibs. psi. 


WWC Gasoline Pump Hose especially 
suited for use on reel-type pumps 
because of lightness and flexibility. 
Static-bonded; Underwriters 
approved. 





WWH Tank Truck and Car Filler Hose 
for conducting gasoline under pres- 
sure or suction in loading or unload- 
ing tanks, trucks or cars. Working 
pressures up to 125 lbs. psi can be 
safely handled. 








ORTAC (Oil Resistant Tube And Cover) 
Hose for conveying gasoline, fuel 
oils and distillates from tank wagons 
to storage tanks. 





BC Gasoline Pump Hose designed for 
use on gasoline pumps not equipped 
with reels. Hangs neatly on pump; 
will not kink or “fight” pump oper- 
ators. Underwriters approved. 








GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” Every Sunday — ABC Network Ortac, Mar-Net-T M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akros, Ohio 





